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BITBRATUBRA 





SONG OF THE WILD ARAB. 
For the Albion. 


Away! away! away! o’er the Desert wild and vast— 
Away! away! away! where foot hath rarely passed: 
On, on, my gallant steed, fear no restraining hand, 
Under the sultry sky, over the burning sand. 

Look whereso’er I will, across those boundless plains, 


Or East, or West, or North, or South, the Arab monarch reigns ; 
Here, here, I dwell, the desert-king ; the fierce, the wild, the free— 
My hand against every man, and every man’s hand against me. 


Unconquered by the strong, Earth’s mightiest did find 


What the power of the Arab was, when armed against mankind : 


And still we are the same, fearless, untamed, and rude, 
Even as of old our fathers were, unaltered, unsubdued ; 


The desert, it is all our own—there, there, we hold our sway, 


Watching the caravan, to chase, to plunder, and to slay ; 
And, true, ay, to the end of time, the prophesy shall be, 


My hand against every man, and every man’s hand against me. 
THe YounG EMIGRANT. 





THEY ALL BELONG TO ME. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


There are riches without measure 
Scattered thickly o’er the land, 

There are heaps and heaps of treasure, 
Bright, beautiful, and grand ; 

There are forests, there are mountains, 
There are meadows, there are rills, 

Forming everlasting fountains 
In the bosoms of the hills; 

There are birds, and there are flowers, 
The fairest things that be— 

And these great and joyous dowers, 
Oh! * they all belong to me.” 


There are golden acres bending 

In the light of harvest rays, 
There are garland branches blending 

With the breath of J une’s sweet days ; 
There are pasture grasses blowing 

In the dewy moorland shade, 
There are herds of cattle lowing 

In the midst of bloom and blade ; 
‘There are noble elms that quiver, 

As the gale comes full and free, 
There are alders by the river, 

And ‘they all belong to me.” 


I care not who may reckon 
The wheat piled up in sacks, 
Nor who has power to beckon 
The woodman with his axe ; 
I care not who holds leases 
Of the upland or the dell, 
Nor who may count the fleeces 
When the flocks are fit to sell. 
While there’s beauty none can barter 
By the greensward and the tree; 
Claim who will, by seal and charter, 
Yet ‘‘ they all belong to me.” 


There’s the thick and dingled cover 
Where the hare and pheasant play, 
There are sheets of rosy clover, 

There are hedges crowned with May, 
There are vines, all dark and gushing, 
There are orchards ripe sal red, 
There are herds of wild-deer crushing 

The heath-bells as they tread. 
And ye, who count in money 
The value these may be, 
Your hives but hold my honey, 
For “ they all belong to me.” 


Ye cannot shut the tree in, 
Ye cannot hide the hills, 
Ye cannot wall the sea in, 
Ye cannot choke the rills ; 
The corn wiil only nestle 
In the broad arms of the sky, 
The clover crop must wrestle 
With the common wind, or die. 
And while these stores of treasure 
Are spread where I may see, 
By God's high, bounteous pleasure, 
“They all belong to me.” 


What care I for the profit 

The stricken stem may yield, 
I have the shadow of it 

While upright in the field? 
What reck I of the riches 

The mill-stream gathers fast, 
While I bask in shady niches 

And see the brook go past ? 
What reck I, who has title 

To the widest lands that be ? 
They are mine, without requital, 

God gave them all to me. 


Oh! privilege and blessi 

To find I eer —- = 
What great ones, in possessing 

Imagine theirs alone! ’ 
Oh! glory to the Maker 

Who gave such boon to hold, 





Who made me free partaker 
Where others buy with gold! 

For while the woods and mountains 
Stand up where I can see, 

While God unlocks the fountains, 
«« They all belong to me!” 





OUR “ IN MEMORIAM.” 


Not in the splendour of a ruinous glory 

Emblazoned, glitters our lost Statesman’s name: 

The great deeds that have earned him deathless fame 

Will cost us merely thanks. Their inventory 

Of peaceful heroism will be a story, 

Of wise assertion of a rightful claim, 

And Commerce freed by sagely daring aim. 

Famine averted; Revolution gory 

Disarmed ; and the exhausted Commonweal 

Recruited; these are things that England long 

Will couple with the name of Rosertr PEEL, 

Of whom the worst his enemies can say 

Is, that he left the error of his way 

When Conscience told him he was in the atte” , 
unch. 





MUTTY LOLL SING, 


LATE CROSSING-SWEEPER IN 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
HIS ACCOUNT OF THE NEPAULESE IN LONDON. 

Last week our columns contained some records of these distinguished foreigners 
in their own country. They are here very cleverly sketched, abroad, and made 
the medium for introducing a little pleasant satire —Ed. Alb. 

4 
OW MUTTY LOLL SING CAME TO WRITE THIS HISTORY. 

May success attend the actions of good men, by the favour of that 
Power, on whose head a portion of the moon appears written with the 
froth of the Granga! 

I was like a frog in a dry well, or a sacred cow in a bog, when deliv- 
erance reached me through the favour of the most excellent minister, 
Jung Bahadoor Koorman Ranagee, to whom, and to Ganesa, the four- 
armed and elephant-headed God of Wisdom, be praise! 

To tell of the great events that have befallen the most excellent 
lords of Nepal since their arrival in the vast city of the west, is what 
is graciously permitted to the unworthy Mutty Loll Sing; but before 
the pen of truth is dipped into the ink of history, he will, by kind per- 
mission, relate—briefly as the glance of Surya surveys the earth— 
in what manner it pleased Brahma to grant him the opportunity of 
doing so. 

Mutty Loll Sing (myself) was born at Bhatgong in Népal, not remote 
from the royal residence of Katmandu, when the sun shone upon the 
reign of the mighty Rajah Girban Jodebeer Bheem Sah. The dark 
half of the moon Bhiadra had twenty times been turned towards the 
earth after my birth, when it pleased the great ruler of Nepal to make 
war upon the far-stretching nation. To that war, being of the tribe of 
the Goorkhas, I was sent. 

«‘ But,” it is written by the poet, Vishnusarhan, “ifa lion depart 
from the forest he necessarily becomes like a s akal ;”’ and so it befell 
with the warriors of Népal when they went down from the hills to 
fight with the English. In the last fatal battle I became wounded and 
a prisoner, and, unredeemed and uncared for, afterwards joined the 
army of the victors, learning like them to fight, like them to speak. 
When the day of peace arrived I lived, far from my native country, in 
the city of Calcutta, where I had chosen a Sadra, without defect, for 
my wife, and to us was born manychildren. In that city I might still 
have dwelt but for the temptation of gold which was offered me by the 
captain of an English ship, through whose means I eudured many per- 
ils, and lost, in the end, all the rupees I had gathered on my voyages, 
being left—like an ignorant Brahman to whom the clarified butter is 
forbidden—neglected and despised in a distant land. For a long while 
I shivered in the cold streets of London, hungry often, often athirst, 
but keeping to the pure faith of Brahmatill I gained a small livelihood 
by standing—in my hands a little broom—where the shadow of the 
great temple of St. Paul falls upon the eastern pavement. To many 
of the rich citizens of London, as well as to numbers of the poorer sort, 
was I well known, but none of these cared for Mutty Loll Sing, ex- 
cept to give him, now and then, a few pice, with which I bought the rice 
I ate and the cotton that made my garments. 

But, ‘* as wood meets wood in the great ocean,” so at last my coun- 
trymen met me, and in an hour blessed by Scanda, the God of Arms, the 
countenance of the most excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor,was turn- 
ed towards my misery. He it is who made me what I now am; to his 
merciful disposition I owe the happy prospect of return to the Land of 
the Sun, where my Sidra wife, I hope yet living, awaits me. Of Mut- 
ty Loll Sing (myself) I therefore say no more at present, but proceed 
to speak of all that the great lords have witnessed since they reached 
the shores of England; that which I know not of myself being truly told 
to me by Ram Bux, the trustworthy attendant of the excellent minister. 


IT. 
OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE AMBASSADOR AND THE MANNER OF HIS 
RECEPTION. 

As a charmer draws a serpent from his hole, so came the summons 
which informed the minister that the vexatious torment of the ocean—. 
endured for so many days—at length was over ; and, gliding along smooth 
water, the wings of the Ripon gently flapping, the vessel came to anchor 
in the port of Southampton. 

It was a new and strange sight to behold the eagerness of the short- 
skirted men, as they crowded around in boats, climbing up the vessel’s 
sides, and scattered themselves over the decks: some asking questions, 
quick and loud, and with ready pencils noting the answers in their 
books; others shaking the hands of the sea-travellers, with bursts of 
laughter and surprise; and others, again, presenting tickets of recom- 
mendation to the wanderers now without homes, and speaking fast in 
voices of praise—not understood by them—of the delights of « Star” 
and ** Dolphin” and “ Coach and Horses,”—words which the Interpreter- 
Sahib explained to mean the houses appointed for travellers to rest in. 
Many of these men approached to solicit the favour of the excellent 
minister; but their habitations being unclean, a deaf ear was turned 
to their representations, and, with looks of astonishment, they slowly 
withdrew. 

Those who had been the Bahadoor’s companions during the voyage, 
now saluted with smiling farewells, and hurried on shore; and his ex- 
celiency having distributed presents among the crew and the ravishing 
musicians—whose golden harmony had soothed him in his sickness, as 
the perfumed wind from Khata lulls the lotus to repose—he also pre- 
pared to follow. 


” 





But here arose a serious and painful dilemma. Broad-headed men, 








in dresses of dark blue shining with yellow buttons, and with faces 
scarlet as the flowers of pomegranates, wished to lay rude hands upon 
the sacred baggage of the minister and his noble brothers, saying that 
they were armed with their Maharanee’s authority to examine. To 
this the minister made answer, declaring in the name of Vishnu the 
destroyer, that if these customs-men put but a finger on the undefiled 
— he would never land on this island, but return to Khatman- 

i as he came—a threat which made the red faces pale and changed 
their base purpose, for ina few minutes they returned, saying, all 
should be as his excellency desired. 

Our Népalese then went on shore, where an immense multitude were 
assembled to see them land. Standing in front were stout-bodied men, 
white headed, of the class called Directors, lords of the iron roads, who, 
with many bows and cordial greetings, welcomed the excellent minister, 
inviting all to Dolphin Hotel ; but as that building could not be made 
empty of its inhabitants, a place called Railway-station was offered 
where they could live alone till the time came of departure for the 
great city. This offer was with condescension accepted, and there our 
Nepalese performed the rites of ablution and, unobserved, the mystery 
of the cook’s office though watched by many thousands while they went 
hither and thither to seek for unpolluted food. In the market, which 
was spacious and covered with a lofty roof, like the dwelling of a chow- 
tra, eatables of all kinds were sold; for the law of the unenlightened 
English enjoins them not to keep themselves pure. Here were seen 
broad-bodied women, seated in the midst of baskets, and around them 
the flesh of forbidden animals and unholy vegetables, which they offered 
forsale. But to avoid temptation, though famine-driven, is the com- 
mand of Ment, who has said :— 

** The twice-born man who intentionally eats a mushroom, the flesh 
of a tame hog or a town cock, a leek or an onion, or garlic, is degraded, 
immediately.” 

And, again, of animal food :— 

‘* Meat must be swallowed on/y for the purpose of sacrifice ; an’| he 
who eats flesh—not in urgent distress—unobservant of this law, will be 
devoured, in the next world, by those animals whose flesh he has thus 
illegally swallowed.” 

Observing well these precepts, they purchased only those things 
which nature demanded, and returned to Railway-station ladan with 
the eggs of geese, and the large vegetables, snowy-headed, like Direc- 
tors, which in English are called cauliflowers. Loud words of admira- 
tion were uttered in the hearing of the cooks, of which Ram Bux re- 
members well the ofteu*repeated exclamation, ‘‘ My eyes!” and the 
many-times uttered expression,.‘‘ Ram coves.” 

But to cause the people of this town to admire with a sufficient de- 
light, that same evening, after smoking the hookah of tranquillity, the 





excellent minister and his brothers put on their most shining attire, and 
entering a horse-drawn carriage, prepared by railway directors, drove 
with a slow and majestic pace throagh the streets, blinding with their 
magnificence the eyes of all who beheld them; the short-skirted men 
loudly shouted ‘* Hooray!” and from the round-windowed houses were 
handkerchiefs waved by rose-faced girls eager for marriage. 


III. 

THE AMBASSADOR TRAVELS BY RAILWAY, AND REACHES LONDON. 
Let him who sets out on a journey in a foreign country before all 
things invoke the protection of the crocodile-riding deity, Varuna ! 
But to travel in the land of the English, neither harnessed horses, nor 
elephants, nor peacocks, nor crocodiles, are needful. For all their long 
journeys they employ unseen monsters, shut up in an iron tube like the 
belly of the young river-horse of Egypt. Him they torture with fire, 
and when the pain reaches his limbs, he screeches with a fearful noise, 
belching forth clouds of vapour—now white as the flower of the lotus, 
now black as the face of Cali—and with frantic struggles, he sets in 
motion a number of wheels, which, whirling with incredible swiftness, 
drag after them a thousand carriages. This monster the English call 
** Steam ;” they discover him in the bowels of the earth, make him their 
slave, and never suffer him to see the light of day ; they feed him with 
a shining black earth, which he devours voraciously, screaming for 
more; he drinks daily a hundred gallons of water, poured into his 
throat through long, flexible, snakelike tubes. To capture so savage a 
deamon, and bind him to the will, calls for an unheard-of courage; but 
with smiling face, the smut-covered men control the anger and compel 
the labour of ‘* Steam.” 

No less courageously do the excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor, his 
brave brothers, and all their valiant officers and attendants, enter the 
carriages called ** Train.” Scarcely are they seated, when, with a loud 
shriek and convulsive plunges, the fire-driven monster rushes away 
with the speed of lightning. Now he flies along the margin of the wa- 
ters ; then he sinks into deep valleys; then he buries himself beneath 
the mountains. Nothing stops his way! In silence and amazement, 
and scarcely drawing breath, our Népalese await the issue of this ter- 
rible adventure. Presently the motion becomes less rapid, and then it 
ceases. ‘‘ Train” is at ‘* Station,” asking for more travellers. White- 
headed, full- bellied directors come to the carriage-windows, which are 
gladly let down. ‘* You like this!” they ery, with puffed cheeks, and 
laughter-widened mouths. No sign of fear do the bold travellers show‘ 
but, though the Interpreter-Sahib, exclaim, ‘‘ Yes! yes! it is fine!” 
So they go on, now flying like arrows, now bridling up the monster to 


‘} let him drink, for without water he becomes more contemptible than a 


bittern—of less account than a cat. 

To describe what they saw during this swift journey was, to Ram 
Bux and his companions, impossible. All things seemed dancing back- 
wards quicker than the eye could follow them. At length, after scour- 
ing over the roofs of a million houses, and swallowing the smoke of 
countless chimneys, the snorting monster stops in ‘‘ Waterloo Station,” 
and the travellers are in London. Here horse-drawn carriages attend, 
and not unwillingly is «* Steam” left behind, while, with a snail-com- 
pared motion, the excellent minister is driven to a hired palace, called 
‘Richmond Terrace.” Not as at Southampton are the faces red with 
merriment; no shouts are heard in the streets; the eyes of the houses 
are shut, and, like antelopes made of leather, or wooden elephants, the 
people passalong. It is the great weekly day of prayer and penance, 
on which no man may light his fire, or spread his carpet, or eat hot 
meat, or receive a letter from a sick friend distant, or read the news, 
without which the English can hardly be said to live. The Ye ies 
(devotees) will not have it otherwise, and the Gooroost(spiritual guides) 
menace with the penalty of Lob’angaraca (the pit of red-hot charcoal) 
all who infringe this ordination. Amongst the Yogies of the Houses 
of Parliament are some who, on this day, put on their meanest apparel, 
go to their temples on foot, set all their servants at liberty, and, like 
the water-bird Baca, abstain altogether from food ; but they who do 
this are not a great number. Itis more frequently their practice to 
prevent others from eating or drinking, or walking abroad in the sun- 
shine, than with this penance to punish themselves. Surely the iron- 
spiked hell, Léharancu, created by Bramah for hypocrites, was not 
made in vain! 

At the door of the hired palace the Secretary-Sahib, who had caused 
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The Alvion. 











ings to be made ready, stood with welcome in both hands, and 
ee eat pacman ear 4 the excellent minister saluted him. With- 
in, the eyes of surprise were opened widely at all this new dwelling 
contained, but to dwell on them in the presence of the wonderful events 
which followed, would resemble the conduct of the ass who praised the 
actions of the ichneumon in the presence of the elephant. The excel- 
lent minister, Koorman Ranajee, and his noble brothers, had now 
reached the end of their toilsome journey, and the sleep of peace visited 
them that night. 7 

“© Night, daughter of heaven, I approach thee with praise, as the 
cow approaches the milker; avert from us the she-wolf and her mate. 
Suffer us to pass thee in soothing rest!” : 

This was the prayer of Ram Bux, who henceforward yields the 
gift of narration to Mutty Loll Sing, who heard and saw and is able 
to speak. . 

HE AMBASSADOR GOES TO THE FRENCH PLAY—ATTENDS A REVIEW— 
SEES SOME OF THE SIGHTS OF LONDON—AND ENJOYS AN EVENING 
PARTY. 


The first visit paid by the excellent minister, Jung Bahadoor, was to the 

werful ‘“* John Company,” seated on his throne in Leadenhall-street. 
Mach compliment and friendliness were exchanged, with the offer from 
‘‘Chairman,” the prime minister of ‘*‘ Company,” to place all London 
under the feet of his excellency—an agreeable kindness welcomed with 
smiles; for in all things the English mean what they say. To prove 
this, “‘ Chairman” says :—‘* Draw upon us to any extent: ready cash 
given for all your good Calcutta bills. Plenty of money for you ;— 
with money here, everything may be had.” 

This truthful remark the excellent minister treasures up in the store- 
house of his memory, resolved to apply it on all occasions. 

Now parting compliments are paid, and the excellent minister re- 
turns tothe hired palace. But, in the meantime, Mutty Loll Sing 
(myself), with a vast astonishment, have seen, from my corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, my noble countrymen on their way to Leadenhall- 
street. To watch them return, and present myself to their knowledge, 
may, I hope, bring od trys I think no more of pice or broom-sweep- 
ing, but wait in a steadfast attitude of respect till they come back. As 
the eye of the faithful worshipper rests always on the blue marble 
image of Narayan in the great reservoir of Khatmandi, so dwells my 
glance on the face of the excellent minister, drawing near. His gra- 
cious looks fal] on my poor person ; he stops the carriage—I am ordered 
to approach. Words of kind inquiry are made, and in the outcast of 
London is found the Ghoorka soldier. Iam taken from the bog, and 
placed upon a rock, throwing away my broom to enter the carriage of 
the excellent minister, of whom it may be said, as the poet writes :— 

** He is a man of real worth, from whose presence neither they who 
ask alms, nor they who seek protection, depart hopeless or unsuccessful.” 

And again :— 

** An honest man is delighted with an honest man; but the base take 
no delight in the just; as the bee approaches the lotus with a soft mur- 
mur, nor the frog who stays fixed in one spot.” 

The excellent minister finds that I am skilled in the tongue of the 
English, and clever in all their ways. For great occasions the Inter- 
preter-Sahib will be employed, but behind his excellency is always 
Mutty Loll Sing (myself,) to whom is given a robe of honour, a red cap, 
bangles, and polished boots. 

That night weall go to Mitchell’s French Theatre, of St. James’s. 
On the way I explain to the excellent minister who are the French, and 
why they come to London. 

** The French,” I say ‘are white men—not so white as the English— 
with black beards, rolling eyes, and speaking through their noses, or 
with a sound in their throats like the gurgling of water as it runs into 
a tank. They are a people who do not like sitting quiet on the carpet 
of happiness; a thorny seat is their delight. To fight with everybody 
is their great pleasure; but, most of all, they like to fight with them- 
selves. Like the monkeys of the forest of Dandaca, they are al- 
ways chattering; never at work but in mischief; like monkeys, too, 
they imitate all they see, and are the best play-actors (Natas) in the 
world. The English people, fond of plays, but unable to act them, 
oblige Mitchell to invite the French with money. Gladly they come, for 
none is to be had in their own country. To this I add, their food is the 
flesh of reptiles.” 

Enlightened by my discourse, the excellent minister and his noble 

brothers listen with attention. At the doors of the theatre, Micthell, 
himself, a pleasant-faced man with an agreeable voice, is standing, to 
conduct us to our places. We find them in a small crimson room, called 
* box,” in which are chairs for the principal guests. A great number 
fof persons are assembled ; the lights blaze on every side, but brighter 
still are the eyes that shine from a thousand rose-coloured faces all 
turned towards us. It is a difficult distraction te look from them tothe 
stage, where, when the joyful music has ceased, come on the French 
actors, whom already I have so well described. By what they say aad 
do the excellent minister is not greatly entertained; the men, he ob- 
serves, with a quick sagacity, have the sctions of apes, and the women 
sing with the voices of peacocks. It is more pleasant to him, and to his 
noble brothers, to gaze upon the tulip-cheeks that more nearly surround 
us. One amongst these, a daughter surely of Cama-deva, attracts all 
eyer. We ask the Interpreter-Sahib, who she can be; but he, newly 
returned to England, cannot say. I am sentto make inquiry, and 
learn from “‘ box-keeper” that the name of the beautiful one is ‘* Lora- 
belle.” This I tell the excellent minister, who replies with a smile in 
the words of Menu :— 

**The names of women should be soft and pleasing to the ear, like 
the tinkling of a golden bell on a distant pagoda.” 

Then, rising with a graceful movement, he waves towards the fair 
one the blue-and-crimson-bordered handkerchief which he holds in his 
hand ; and, showing teeth that gleam like pearls, the goddess-born flut- 
ters a feather-adorned fan with many nodds of pleased approval. This 
we esteem a happy adventure, and a good omen to the excellent minis- 
ter He declares this to the Interpreter-Sahib, who, after the manner 
of the English, laughs heartily, and bids him prepare to open the purse 
of plenty, and scatter with the hand of liberality. 

Saluting many times the love-inspiring Lorabelle, we now leave the 
theatre and return home. : 

During our absence we find that a great letter has arrived from the 
valiant General Londonberry, inviting the excellent minister to see the 
troops, called Life Guards, reviewed next morning in Hyde Park; and 
with this is another—breathing of perfume like a musk-caravan from 
Khoten—from the lady-general his wife, to ask with much honour for 
our presence at a banquet at her ladyship’s house in Park-lane. The 
Interpreter-Sahib, sends a gracious answer in the name of his excel- 
lency, and on the following ay we attend the review. 

It is not easy to tell where all the English come from, for their is- 
land is, after all, a small place; but already when we arrive there, the 
park seems fullof people. As we approach I hear them say, ‘‘ Here 
come the blacks ;” and then they shout their “ Hooray,” which every 
now and then, as they get close to the carriages, they repeat with 
bellowing echoes. Many princes, and lords, and generals, in blue 
and scarlet, with sharp-pointed feathery hats, and riding on fiery 
horses with golden trappings, come up to meet us. . Lord Londonberry 
begin himself near the side of the excellent minister, and the review 

ins. 

t is true that now we open the eyes of astonishment, for never before 
were seen such gigantic warriors. Let my distant countrymen know 
that each of these Life Guards is twelve feet high, that he rides upon 
a horse, black as the darkest night, whose belly is forty feet from the 
ground, and that with his sword, which is three yards long, and 
sharper than the keenest razor, he mows down Frenchmen like the 
stalks of greenrice. First of all, they are moved forward into a line, 
and with the trumpets and kettle-drums sounding the Maharanee’s song 
of gree (called **God save the Queen”); their swords are lowered, 
and respect is paid to her name. Then quickly they take another 
shape, and move slowly past the general, upright in their saddles like 
cedars, and grim as Sivia; presently, with a quicker pace, they pass 
again in the same order, their corselets rattling, bridles ringing, and 
white plumes streaming behindthem. After that, to follow their move- 
ments is impossible ; sometimes we see themin a close mass at the fur- 
ther extremity of the plain—then they have changed into a long line, 
afterwards broken up into many smaller ones, which unite and separate 
and turn round upon themselves. Then areseen flashes of bright light, 
and the quick report of the heavy carbines, which rest upon their mus- 
cular thighs; and, after long firing, advancing, retiring, pursuing and 
retreating, a compact line is formed once more—the long swords gleam 
for a moment in the sun, are then brought to a level with the eye, and 
With thundering hoofs they rush forward like the devouring tide when 
it turns against thé current of the sacred Ganga. The rose-culoured 

aces near us turn pale as they advance, believing themselves over- 
whelmed by destruction; but suddenly, when close upon us, they stop, 


as if by magic power ; again the trumpets and kettle-drums are heard 
—again are the long swords lowered, and the hymn of praise to the 
Maharanee announces that the review is ended. 

The excellent minister and his noble brothers are charmed with what 
they have witnessed, and desire Ram Bux, the treasurer, to tell out a 
thousand gold pieces, that they may be presented to the delight-giving 
Life Guards ; but vainly is the money offered to the general for distri- 
bution amongst his troops, not a man will accepta single mohur. They 
are paid so enormously by the government that to them riches are noth- 
ing ; besides, the wealthiest women in the country select them for their 
husbands, so that they wallow in gold. All thatcan be done, therefore, 
is to wish them plenty of Frenchmen to fight with, a chance, which we 
are told, is every day drawing nearer. ‘ 

As weare leaving the park, a low carriage, drawn by two white horses 
of the smallest size, sweeps rapidly past. It is driven by a lotus-shaped 
female, whose features are concealed beneath a veil, blue as the com- 
plexion of Chrishna. As she passess, the wind wafts the veil aside, 
and we behold the lovely face of Lorabelle. More sweetly than before 
she smiles upon the excellent minister, and pointing with her whip to- 
wards the west she gives the rein to her steeds, and disappears in that 
direction. The Interpreter-Sahib, is aguin questioned, and this time he 
has more to say ; but in a whisper is it told, leaving the uninformedin 
the ignorance of wonder. But the excellent minister is pleased, and 
we, who wait upon his will, are pleased also. ; : 

The rest of that day, called ‘ morning” by the English till they have 
eaten their dinners, is consumed in visiting many strange places in this 
wonderful city. We cross the sacred river of London, whose waters, 
pollated with cats and mud, we shudder, at the thoughts of drinking ; 
and at Bankside, are made to stop at ‘* Phoonix Gas Works,” where, we 
are told, the invisible fire is made that give light to the whole city. 
From thence we proceed a little further to ‘*‘ Barclay and Perkins,” 
where all the peopleof London are supplied with the strong drink called 
‘* Porter.” This place is a city by itself, the buildings reach to the 
clouds, and the sun cannot penetrate to their inmost depths. The vats 
that hold the porter are of such enormous dimensions that a thousand 
persons might swim in one with ease, and men are drowned in them 
daily by scores. This is thought nothing of here, except that by these 
accidents the porter is said to be improved inflavour. The brewers 
offered us of this pollution to drink, but with grave faces it was decli- 
ned. In the stable of the brewery were a thousand horses, each of them 
as large and strong as four elephants ; they are fed upon grains, and 
drink nothing but porter, which is the cause of their immense size and 
strength. More might easily be told of this wonderful “ Barclay and 
Perkins,” but time does not permit. A long distance then we went, 
through a thickly-populated town, smelling of tan, till we came again 
to the river-side, where descending by winding stairs till we lost the 
light of day, we entered the place called “* Tunnel.” The English are so 
fond of variety that, being tired of going over the Thames on bridges, 
they resolved to pass under it through holes. For this reason they 
hired aclever Frenchman to construct them a road under the water. 
It cost them many millions of their money, and now that it is finished 
they make no use of it for the purpose for which it was intended. There 
are many other things in London that, in this respect, resemble the 
«© Tunnel.” 

Having returned home by a different way, the excellent minister and 
his noble brothers full of amazement at all they beheld, and the bust- 
ling crowds in the streets (how different from what they saw on the mel- 
ancholy Sunday), we performed our prayers and ablutions, and ate our 
meals after our own customs; after which we once more set out, as the 
sun was going down, to the “‘ fashionable” (or ‘* sacred’) banquet to 
which we had been invited in Park-lane. Our welcome was full of hon- 
our,—* Ladyship’—(fine and beautiful lady)—appearing to shake us 
by the hands without which no English salutation is made. In a grand 
room, filled with gold and silver, and glass and china ornaments, the 
banquet was set out. The excellent minister sits beside “ ladyship ;” 
the Lnterpreter-Sahib, on the other side to render her sweet words to 
his ear. [tis a surprise to ‘* ladyship” to find that we are not disposed to 
eat or drink, our law forbidding that. Vainly they urge hot soup, hot 
meat, and fifty artful, but unclean, dishes; unprepared by our own 
cooks, we take nothing. Not so the other guests, who fill their mouths 
with beef, and pour foaming wine down their throats,—the rose-faces 
even ignorant of the law of Brahma, which says :— 

‘* Whatever women eat the flesh of male cattle, those women shall 
the animals here slain torment in the mansion of Yama (ruler of the 
lower world), and, like slaughtering giants, having cleaved their limbs 








with axes, shall quaff their blood.” 

A sad fate, alas ! for the lovely rose-faces. 

When the banquet was over—though its length was like the spring 

sacrifice to Indra—a happy astonishment remained in store for us. We 
were led into spacious halls, adorned with the statues of the gods and 
goddesses whom the English worship, where were collected many hun- 
dreds more rose-faces, dressed in all colours, like the flowers of a beau- 
tiful garden, and walking gracefully, like young elephants. The soft 
music no longer trumpets and kettle-drums—of the giant Life Guards, 
struck up as we entered ; and the rose-faces—their lovely forms sus- 
tained by whiskered males—at once began to dance. 
It was a ravishing scene, and lasted many hours; we remaining to the 
end. It was then that the excellent minister, whose soul had been all 
the time in the highest heaven of enchantment, desired the Interpreter- 
Sahib to present respects to ‘ ladyship,” and ask for how much money 
the beautiful rose-faces and their males could be hired to dance every 
evening before him. With great surprise he heard for answer, amidst 
many smiles, that for all this dancing nobody was paid. It is the cus- 
tom even for the English to marry these nautch-girls ; indeed, they 
meet together in this way for no other purpose. 


THE GHOST OF ART. 


I am a bachelor, residing in rather a dreary set of chambers in the 
Temple. They are situated in a square court of high houses, which 
would be a complete well, but for the want of water and the absence 
of a bucket. I live at the top of the house, among the tiles and spar- 
rows. Like the little man in the nursery story,I live by myself, and 
all the bread and cheese I get—which is not much—I put upon a shelf. 
I need scarcely add, perhaps, that I am in love, and that the father of 
my charming Julia objects to our union. 

I mention these little particulars as I might deliver a letter of intro- 
duction. The reader is now acquainted with me, and perhaps will con- 
descend to listen to my narrative. 

I am naturally of a dreamy turn of mind; and my abundant leisure 
—for I am called to the bar—coupled with much lonely listening to the 
twittering of sparrows, and the pattering of rain, has encouraged that 
disposition. In my ‘top set,” I hear the wind howl, on a winter night, 
when the man on the ground floor believes it is perfectly still weather. 
The dim lamps with which our Honourable Society (supposed to be as 
yet unconscious of the new discovery called Gas) make the horrors of 
the staircase visible, deepen the gloom which generally settles on my 
soul when I go home at night. 

I am in the Law, but not of it. I can’t exactly make out what it 
means. I sit in Westminster Hall sometimes (in character) from ten 
to four; and when [ go out of Court, I don’t know whether I am stand- 
ing on my wig or my boots. 

It appears to me ([ mention this in confilence) as if there was too 
much talk and too much law—as if some grains of truth were started 
overboard into a tempestuous sea of chaff. 

All this may make me mystical. Stiil[ am confident that what Iam 
going to describe myself as having seen and heard, I actually did sce 
and hear. 

It is necessary that I should observe that I have a great delight in 
pictures. Iam no painter myself, but I have studied pictures and 
written about them. I have seen all the most famous pictures in the 
world; my education and reading have been sufficiently general to pos- 
sess me beforehand with a knowledze of most of the subjects to which 
a Painter is likely to have recourse; ani, although I might be in some 
doubt as to the rightful fashion of the scabbard of King Lear’s sword, for 
instance, I think [ should know King Lear tolerably well, if I hap- 
pened to meet with him. 

I go to all the Modern Exhibitions every season, and of course I re- 
vere the Royal Academy. I stand by its forty Academical articles al- 
most as firmly as I stand by the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. I am convinced that in neither case could there be, by any 
rightful possibility, one article more or less. 

_ {tis now exactly three years—three yeirs ago, this very month— 
since [ went from Westminster to the Temple, one Thursday afternoon, 
in a cheap steam-boat. Tnesky was black, when I imprudently walked 
on board. It began to thunder and lighten immediately afterwards, 
and the rain poure! down in torrents. The deck seeming to smoke 
with the wet, I went below; but so many passengers were there, smok- 
ing to, that I came up again, and buttoning my pea-coat, and stand- 
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ing in the shadow of the paddle-box, stood as upright ; 
made the best of it. ¥ Prigh’ 96 T could, ang 

It was at this moment I first beheld the terrible Being, 
subject of my present recollections. 

Standing against the funnel, apparently with the intention of 
himself by the heat as fast as he got wet, was a shabby man int 
bare black, and with his hands in his pockets, who fascinated m 
the memorable instant when I caught his eye. 

Where had I caught that eye before? Who was he? Why did Ie 
nect him, all at once, with the Vicarof Wakefield, Alfred the Great. Gii 
Blas, Charles the Second, Joseph and his Brethren, the Fairy Quee it 
Tom Jones, the Decameron of Boccaccio, Tam O'Shanter, the Marrian’ 
of the Doge of Venice with the Adriatic, and the Great Plague of Looe 
don? Why, when he bent one leg, and placed one hand upon the 4 
of the seat near him, did my mind associate him wildly with the wend 
‘*Number one hundred and forty-two, Portrait of a Gentleman» 
Could it be that I was going mad ? = 

I looked at him again, and now I could have taken my affilayit that 
he belonged to the Vicar of Wakefield’s family. Whether he was the 
Vicar, or Moses, or Mr Burchill, or the Squire, ora Conglomeration of 
all four, I knew not ; but I was impelled to seize him by the theses 
and charge him with being, in some fell way, connected with the Prin, 
rose blood. He looked up at the rain, and then—oh Heaven !—he be. 
came Saint John. He folded his arms, resigning himself to the weather 
and I was frantically inclined to address him as the Spectator, ay] 
firmly demand to know what he had done with Sir Roger de Coverley 

The frightful suspicion that I was becoming deranged, returned upon 
me with redoubled force. Meantime, this awful stranger, inexplicab| 
linked to my distress, stood drying himself at the funnel ; and ever, dl 
the steam rose from his clothes, diffusing a mist around him, I caw 
through the ghostly medium all the people I have mentioned, and g 
score more, sacred and profane. 

I am conscious of a dreadful inclination that stole upon me, ag jt 
thundered and lightened, to grapple with this man, or demon, and 
plunge him over the side. But, lL constrained myself—I know not how 
—to speak to him, and in a pause of the storm 1 crossed the deck, and 
said: 

‘““What are you ?” 

He replied, hoarsely, ‘*‘ A Model.” 

«A what?” said I. 

**A Model,” he replied. ‘I sets to the profession for a bob a-hour.” 
(All through this narrative I give his own words, which are indelibly 
imprinted on my memory.) 

The relief which this disclosure gave me, the exquisite delight of 
the restoration of my confidence in my own sanity, I cannot describe. 
I should have fallen on his neck, but for the consciousness of being ob- 
served by the man at the wheel. ° 

«You then,” said I, shaking him so warmly by the hand, that I 
wrung the rain out of his coat-cuff, ‘* are the gentleman whom I have 
so frequently contemplated, in connection with a high-backed chair 
with a red cushion, and a table with twisted legs.” 

‘Tam that Model,” he rejoined moodily, ‘and I wish I was sny- 
thing else.” 

‘Say not so,’ I returned. ‘I have seen you in the society of 
many beautiful young women ;” as in truth [ had, and always (I now 
remembered) in the act of making the most of his legs. 

‘*No doubt,” said he. ‘* And you've seen me along with warses of 
flowers, and any number of table-kivers, and antique cabinets, and 
warious gammon.”’ 

‘“s Sir?” said I.” 

‘*And warious gammon,” he repeated, in a louder voice. ‘ You 
might have seen me in armour, too, if you had lookedsharp. Blessed 
if L ha’n’t stood in half the suits of armour as ever came out of Pratt's 
shop: and sat, for weeks together, a eating nothing, out of half the 
gold and silver dishes as has ever been lent for the purpose ou! of 
Storrses,and Mortimerses, or Garrardses, and Davenportseseses.” 

Excited, as it appeared, by a sense of injury, I thought he never 
would have found an end for the last word. But, at length it rolled 
sullenly away with the thunder. 

« Pardon me,” said I, ‘* you are a well-fayoured, well-made man, 
and yet—forgive me—I find, on examining my mind, that I associate 
you with—that my recollection indistinctly makes you, in short—ex- 
cuse me—a kind of powerful monster.” 

«<ft would be a wonder if it didn’t,” he said. 
my points are?” 

‘© No,” said I. 

‘* My throat and my legs,” said he. ‘ When I don’t set for s Lex, 
I mostly sets for a throat and a pair of legs. Now, granted you was’ 
painter, and was to work at my throat for a week together, 1 suppose 
you’d see a lot of lumps and bumps there, that would never be there 
at all, if you looked at me, complete, instead of only my throat. Wouldn't 

ou?” 

** Probably,” said I, surveying him. 

‘* Why, it stands to reason,” said the Model. ‘* Work another week 
at my legs, an it ’Ilbe the same thing. You'll make ’em out as knotty 
and as knobby, at last, as if they was the trunks of two old trees. 
Then, take and stick my legs and throat on to another man’s body, 
and you'll make areg'lar monster. And that’s the way the public get's 
their reg’lar monsters, every first Monday in May, when the Royal 
Academy Exhibition opens.” 

‘© You are a critic,” said [, with an air of deference. 

‘¢1’m in an uncommon ill humour, if that’s it,” rejoined the Model, 
with great indignation. ‘ As if it warn’t bad enough for a bob a-hour, 
for a man to be mixing himself up with that there jolly old furniter 
that one ’ud think the public know’d the wery nails in by this tine— 
or to be putting on greasy old ats and cloaks, and playing tambourines 
in the Bay o’ Naples, with Wesuvius a smokin’ according to pattern in 
the background, and the wines a bearing wonderful in the middle dis- 
tance—or to be unpolitely kicking up his legs among a loto’ gals, with 
no reason whatever in his mind but to show ’em—as if this warn’t bal 
enough, I’m to go and be thrown out of employment too !” 

** Surely no!” said I. . 

‘Surely yes,” saidthe indignant Model. “ Bur I’Lu Grow ons. 

The gloomy and threatening manner in which he muttered the last 
words, can never be effaced from my remembrance. My blood ran 
cold. 

I asked of myself, what was it that this desperate being was resolved 
to grow? My breast made no response. 

I ventured to implore him to explain his meaning. 
laugh, he uttered this dark prophecy : m 
“PLL GRow onE. AND MARK MY WORDS, IT SHALL HAUNT YOU - 

We parted in the storm, after I had forced half-a-crown on his ac- 
ceptance, with a trembling hand. Iconclude that something superna- 
tural happened to the steam-boat, as it bore his reeking figure down 
the river; but it never got into the papers, ; . 

Two years elapsed, during which I followed my profession without 
any vicissitudes; never holding so much asa motion, of course. At the 
expiration of that period,I found myself making my way home to the 
Temple, one night in precisely such another storm of thunder and light- 
ning as that by which I had been overtaken on board the steam-boat— 
except that this storm, bursting over the town at midnight, was render- 
ed much more awful by the darkness and the hour. 

As [turned into my court, I really thought a thunderbolt would fall, 
and plough the pavement up. Every brick and stone in the place seem- 
ed to have an echo of its owa for the thunder. The water-spouts were 
overcharged, and the rain came tearing dowa from the house-tops 4s if 
they had been mountain-tops. 

Mrs. Parkins, my laundress—wife of Parkins the porter, then newly 
dead of a dropsy—had particular instructions to place a bedroom — 
and a match under the staircase lamp on my landing, in order that 
might light my candle there, whenever I camehome. Mrs. eens 
variably disregarding all instructions, they were never there. Thus 
it happened that on this occasion I groped my way into my sitting-room 
to find the candle, and came out to light it. h 
What were my emotions when, underneath the staircase lamp, § oa 
ing with wet, as if he had never been dry since our last meeting, — 
the mysterious Being whom I had encountered on the steam- boat 7 
thunder-storm, two years before! His predictions rushed upon my 
mind, and I turned faint. done 

«T gaid I'd do it,” he observed, in a hollow voice, ‘‘ andI have done 
it a 

‘* Misguided creature, what have you done?” I returned. 

‘Ill let you know, was his reply, ‘ if you let mein.’ fal 

Could it be murder that he had done? And had he been so success 
that he wanted to do it again, at my expense? 
I eg po vhnshaes 
‘* May I core in ?” said he. : 
I inelens my head, witk as much presence of mind as I —_ = 
mand, and he followed me into my chambers. Taere, I saw tha 
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jower part of his face was tied up, in what is commonly called a Belcher 
ondkerchief. He slowly removed this bandage, and exposed to view 
<— dark beard, curling over his upper lip, twisting about the cor- 
oan of bis mouth, and hanging down upon his breast. 

Be. What is this?” 1 exclaimed involuntarily, “‘ and what have you be- 


com ‘sm the Ghost of Art!” said he. 
The effect of these words, omy | uttered in the thundestorm at mid- 
night, Was appalling in the last degree. More dead than alive, I sur- 
yeyed him in silence. : 
% The German taste came up,” saidhe, “ and threw me out of bread. 
[am ready for the taste now.” . 
He made his beard a little jagged with his hands, folded his arms, and 


said, arn 

« Severity ! 

[ shuddered. It was so severe. 

He made his beard flowing on his breast, and, leaning both hands on 
the staff ofacarpet-broom which Mrs. Parkins had left among my books. 


said : a 

« Benevolence. 

[ stood transfixed. The change of sentiment was entirely in the 
peard. The man might have left his face alone, or had no face. The 
peard did everything. ; f ; 

He laid down, on his back, on my table, and with that action of his 
bead threw up his beard at the chin. 

« That’s death !” said he. 

He got off my table and, looking up at the ceiling, cocked his beard 
alittle awry ; at the same time making it stick out before him. 

« Adoration, or a vow of vengeance,” he observed. 

He turned his profileto me, making his upper lip very bulgy with 
the upper part of his beard 

«Romantic character,” said he. 

He looked sideways out of his beard, asifit were anivy-bush. ‘ Jeal- 
ousy,” saidhe. He gave it an ingenious twist in the air, and informed 
me that he was carousing. He made it shaggy with his fingers—and it 
was Despair ; lank—and it was avarice 3 tossed it all kinds of ways— 
and it was rage. The beard did everything. 

«Jam the Ghost of Art,” said he. ‘ Two bob a-day now, and more 
when its longer ! Hair’s the trueexpression There is no other. I samp 
[pGROW IT, AND I'VE GROWN IT, AND IT SifALL HAUNT you !”’ 

He may have tumbled down stairs in the dark, but he never walked 
down orran down. I looked over the bannisters, and I was alone with 
the thunder. 

Need I add more of my terrific fate? It Has haunted me ever since. 
It glares upon me from the walls of the Royal Academy, (except when 
Macuise subduesit to his genius,) it fills my soul with terror at the 
British Institution, it lures young artists on to their destruction. Go 
where I will, the Ghost of Art, eternally working the passions in hair, 
and expressing everything by beard, pursues me. The prediction is 

accomplished, and the Victim has no rest.—Household Words. 
ee ee 


A PEEP AT TENERIFFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ A CRUISE IN A SLAVER.” 


Ten years have elapsed since I found myself one lovely morning in 
April, at anchor in the bay of Santa Cruz, the chief town of Teneriffe. 
The sun was shining with a brilliancy unknown in this humid climate, 
whilst the rich blue of the sky, and the deep green of the sea, afforded a 
pleasing contrast to the white Moorish-looking town which stretched 
along the shore, the gigantic Peak towering in the back-ground. Bat- 
tery upon battery bristling with cannon met the eye, whilst a series of 
walls connecting them, showed that the natural advantages of the site 
had been improved by art, and added to the general picturesque effect. 
A fine mole extends a considerable distance into the sea, and great was 
the pleasure with which I placed foot upon it,as soon as the authorities 
had granted us permission to land. 

There are few things more delightful than the first ramble through a 
foreign town, after a long confinement on board ship. ‘The gradual” 
(as Sir Bulwer Lytton says) ‘is a great disenchanter,” but the change 
from European scenery and manners to those of the Canaries, is unbro- 
ken and complete. Besides the charm of novelty in every thing that 
presents itself, the Moorish houses, the strange trees, the gorgeous 
flowers, the costumes and the silver language, there is the additional 
delight of constantly expecting something new, and wondering what 
will next appear. {have known men who were at home the most bash- 
ful and prim imaginable, come out, if the expression may be used, under 
the high pressure of such excitement, and allow the leaven in their na- 
ture to exhibit itself although in a mild and subdued form, enjoying 
with exquisite zest any little adventure that might arise. Such neo- 
phytes, who in England could scarcely look a female in the face without 
blushing, have, greatly to their own surprise, acquitted themselves very 
creditably in a flirtation with a Spanish donna, and have even been 
known to take part with great spiritin a rencontre, or skirmish, after 
imbibing an opinion as to the merits of the various vintages of ‘ choice 
Canary.” Strongly marked tastes, however, modify general interest, 
and limit the sphere of observation. A friend of mine, ardent in heart, 
and most eminent as an ornithologist, remembers nothing of Teneriffe 
but the birds, which combine some species found in Africa with others 
from Europe. When eagerly following his favourite pursuit in Aus- 
tralia, he passed and repassed spots now yielding fortunes to those par- 
ties, who, recognising, as indicating the existence of mineral veins, the 
fragments of ore which my friend kicked aside, opened mines, and 
reaped the fruits which might have fallen to his lot, had the earth, 
rather than the birds, been the subject of his investigation. In like 
manner a botanist will be intentin his search for flowers. entomolo- 
gists will be hunting butterflies, and ethnologists, thinking only of dig- 
ging up the roots of the language of the extinct Guanches, will care 
little for flowers, or stones, or birds. For my part, I was ready to en- 
joy all these pursuits—the grammatical perhaps excepted—and set 
foot on shore with a joyful glee, which is even now refreshing to look 
back upon. 

Having, as in duty bound, first paid my respects to Mr. Bartlett, 
her Britannic Majesty’s consul, I proceeded on a tour of observation 
about the town. I had not gone many yards, when nearing the angle 
of a narrow street, my attention was attracted by the tinkling of bells, 
and on turning the corner, I was somewhat taken aback at finding my- 
self face to face with a drove of dromedaries. The absolute silence 
with which these creatures tread in consequence of their soft cushioned 
feet, renders their approach imperceptible, and it has been found ne- 
cessary by the authorities to make it imperative that each dromedary 
shall be provided with a bell to give notice of its vicinity. A string of 
these quaint-looking animals with their burthens, pacing along in sin- 
gle file, most strongly impresses the stranger with the conviction that 
he is not far distant from the region of the Desert and its scorching 
wind, an impression rendered indelibleif he has the fortune to fee! the 
Istter, which is by no means improbable. The dromedaries were un- 

known in Teneriffe before the fifteenth century, when they were intro- 
duced by the Norman conquerors. They have thriven well, but are so 
pugnacious and prone to break the peace at the breeding season, that 
mee numbers are then taken to Lancerote, an island a few leagues to 
southward. Here they breed freely, having the island to them- 
selves, it being as dangerous for man to land there at that time, as to 
“Pproach stags during the rutting period. An interesting experiment 
yes been recently tried by the Dutch, who, in 1847, transported forty 
romedaries from Teneriffe to Java, but with what success is not known. 
a many parts of Australia thev would be invaluable.* 
anta Cruz presents a most favourable contrast in some respects to 
reas ul, the chief town of Madeira; the streets are wider, cleaner, bet- 
alade te and have causeways at the sides; moreover, they are infi- 
was awe odoriferous. The Moorish style of architecture prevails, the 
ni and ouses forming four sides of a square, and having balconies run- 
rs See: say them. In the centre of the open square there is usually a 
of pty the play of which is delightfully refreshing ; the elegant forms 
of thon of these fountains might have afforded designs to the contriver 
ing m eeruabte specimens of fontal art in Trafalgar Square. Avail- 
yards. and of a stranger's privilege, I entered several of the court- 
grant she ‘gece id found them planted with choice flowers and fra- 
and § a" the datura fastuosa, with its beautiful purple flowers, 
son ae carnation (pointinia pulcherrima) blooming pre-eminent. 
plants witek is a public walk adorned with a great number of tropical 
pousaia Lic Nepenine exceedingly, and emit a perfume almost over- 
ried thas inthe evening. The vegetation of Teneriffe is far more va- 
7 n that of Madeira, but as much pains has been taken to intro- 
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“ The Ga this article was penned, the writer has seen in that very agreeable work 
that a ao and Wilds ef Andalucia, by the Honourable R. Dundas Murray, 
amusing have lately been introduced to Spain from the Canaries. For an 
oounen § account of the impression made by these animals upon the simple-minded 
penal’ the reader is referred to the book itself, which is well worthy of 








duce European plants into the latter island, it is richer in certain gen- 
era than Teneriffe; still the natural capabilities of that island are 
immense, so fertile is the soil and so genial the climate. The houses in 
Santa Cruz are not generally furnished with glass windows on the 
ground floor, but havegreen shutters, in which there are hanging flaps, 
resembling the port-holes of ships, through which the fair inmates re- 
connoitre the passers by. 

Lord Nelson lost his arm in the attack on Teneriffe, and the gun 
from which the shot was fired is shown as a sort of lion. The hero was 
struck just as he was in the act of stepping out of his boat at the end of 
the Mole. The only gun which commands this precise spot is in a semi- 
circular bastion, called the fort of San Pietro, and I have good cause to 
remember it. It was one of the first spots visited, and an adventure 
occurred which might have terminated rather awkwardly. Near the 
gun was a4 sentry-box, in which stood a soldier ina long grey frock, im- 
mense red epaulets and slouching belts, apparently dozing, having re- 
tired thither for shelter from the heat of the sun. Two gentlemen in 
conversation were approaching the spot from the opposite direction. My 
first impulse on reaching the gun was to stoop, placing my hands toge- 
ther on the breech, and glancing along the piece, 'o satisfy myself that 
it really did command the memorable spot. Presently some one called 
aloud in Spanish, once and twice, but 1 was far too busy and too inter- 
ested to turn round; a third time the challenge was repeated, and im- 
mediately afterwards the familiar clash with which a musket is brougat 
to the “‘ charge,” and footsteps rapidly approaching me were heard. I 
looked sharply round, and, to my astonishment, beheld the sentry com- 
ing full tilt at me with his bayonet. Availing myself of the instructions 
received in days of yore from my lamented instructor, Professor Bush- 
man,” I parried a vicious thrust with a stick of iron-wood, my constant 
companion, which has stood me in good stead on more than one occasion. 
Before my opponent could gather himself up to repeat the lunge, 
the two gentlemen ran forward and demanded an explanation in 
Spanish, of what certainly appeared a most cowardly and unwarranta- 
ble attack. Thesoldier was greatly excited, but at last we ascertained 
that an order existed forbidding any one to touch that particular gun. 
In my innocence I had broken the order, and what was worse, paid no 
attention to his admonitions. His Castilian dignity was hurt, and he 
had forthwith proceeded to admonish me by the peine forte et dure. A 
crusada nova, however, made all right, and he retired into his box to 
cool himself after his exertions, and to calculate the quantity of wine 
the coin would produce. 

The Teneriffe affair, one of the few occasions on which Nelson endur- 
ed the mortification of defeat, was attended by circumstances so re- 
markable that the temptation of briefly narrating them is irresistible. 
The attack was made at night, and the boats of the squadron were or- 
dered to make for the Mole, to land the seamen and marines. As they 
approached, a tremendous fire of artillery opened upon them from the 
batteries, and musketry from one end of the town to the other. Most 
of the boats missed the Mole, and were dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
Some, however, including that conveying Nelson, found it, and the men 
furious at the resistance, rushed on shore with a mighty shout. In the 
act of stepping out of the boat, a twenty-six pound shot smashed the 
admiral’s right elbow. The limb sank powerless by his side, and he 
fell, seizing his sword with his left hand, determined, like Sir John 
Moore, that it should go out of battle with him. He was laid in the 
bottom of the boat, and the mangled wound covered with acocked hat, 
that the sight of it might not add to his faintness. The bleeding was 
profuse, but Captain Nesbit subdued it, by twisting his neckerchief 
tightly round the arm. One of the seamen, Lovell by name, stripped 
off his shirt, made a rough sling, and so managed to support the fore- 
arm, which was merely hanging by the bruised and torn muscles and 
skin. They then pulled for the ships, but as they passed the For cut- 
ter, she was sunk by a shot; ninety-seven men went down with her; 
eighty-three were saved, many by Nelson’s personal exertions, notwith- 
standing the agony of his wound. He was conveyed to the Theseus, 
and refused all assistance in getting on board, saying, ‘‘ Let me alone ; 
I’ve got my legs left andone arm. Tell the doctor to make haste and 
get his instruments. I know I must lose my right arm, so the sooner 
it’s off the better.” Unhappily, in the confusion of the moment, and 
from the circumstance of the operation having to be performed by the 
murky light of a cockpit lanthorn, a nerve was tied with a ligature by 
mistake for an artery, and few can conceive the intense suffering caused 
by this lamentable accident, which retarded for months the progress 
of the hero’s recovery. 

And how fared it with Nelson’s companions in danger? Several of 
the boats were swamped in the surf, but by daybreak, about four hun- 
dred men and officers were collected by Sir T. Troubridge, who dashed 
on, determined to try what could be done by putting a bold face on the 
matter. Finding an overwhelming force of Spaniards prepared to re- 
ceive them, he halted his men, andsent forward a flag of truce threaten- 
ing to burn the town if the propositions offered by him were not ac- 
cepted. The governor, struck with astonishment at the determination 
displayed by such a handful of men, acceded, found boats to re-embark 
the gallant fellows, and at parting, gave to each a loaf and pint of wine, 
which, it may be believed, were sufficiently acceptable. His generosity 
did not end here: he directed that the wounded should be received into 
the hospitals, and sent off provisions to the ships. The number of in- 
jured was great, and the supply of bandages not being equal to the 
emergency, a noble-hearted youth, Don Bernardo Collagon, stripped 


tures. A naval friend told me that this custom was a never-failing 
source of fun to our middies. These young gentlemen would watch an 
opportunity at the fish-market when some buxom damsel of more than 
common plumpness was seated in state, in all the pride of scarlet and 
yellow garters and pink stockings, and stealing up whilst her atten- 
tion was engaged by his confederates, the most active would drive a 
pin well home into the fleshiest part of the leg A scream—a curse 
and invocation to the blessed Virgin would be shrieked in the same 
breath, to be followed by a hot pursuit of the offender, but the fleet- 
ness of the middy would always Batlle the sufferer, who would return 
hot and angry from the vain race, amidst the laughter of the bye- 
standers. 

Speaking of fish-women, I am reminded of a scene witnessed one 
warm evening. My curiosity was excited by seeing a number of the 
commoner people roving about the sea-shore with sticks in their hands, 
which ever and anon they seemed to be pokinginto holes. On approach- 
ing them I found they were “squid catching,” as our sailors term it. 
When the tide retires, the squid, or cuttle fish, conceals itself under a 
stone ina pool of water. The Teneriffians avail themselves of thig 
habit in a manner both simple and original. Tying a cuttle fish to the 
end of a stick, they thrust it into every likely hole and crevice. Ifan 
octopus be there, he, justly indignant at this intrusion on his privacy, 
rushes upon the intruder at once, and firmly grasps him by means of 
his suckers. Thus is hecaught. When a sufficient number have been 
collected, a fire is lighted, and they are eaten, half broiled, with in- 
finite relish. 

An object of interest to every Englishman is to be found in theg rin- 
cipal church or cathedral. There, high above the altar, are suspend- 
ed two union jacks, which fell into the hands of the Spaniards during 
Nelson’s attack. When I saw them they were mere dusty rags, rid- 
dled by shot, and rotten from the effectsof time. The Spaniards would 
have it believed that they were actually captured in fight, but such 
was not thecase. They were washed on shore from boats which had 
been swamped by thesurf. Several people were in the church whilst 
I was looking at these poor desolate weather-beaten flags, and their 
countenances indicated no little satisfaction at the possession of such 
trophies. Turning away I cast a last look, and the wind at that mo- 
ment blowing on the flags, they seemed to wave a mournful farewell to 
theircountryman. One of the officers killed in the disastrous affair al- 
luded to, was Captain Bowen, a great favourite with Nelson. His 
watch andseals, with his sword, were for some years preserved in the 
council chamber of Santa Cruz, butin 1800, the authorities, actuated 
by a noble feeling, sent them to Commissioner Buwen, brother of the de- 
ceased, intimating, that it would doubtless be gratifying to him to pos- 
sess these memorials of his relative. 

It is singular that in one respect several of the ancient nations re- 
sembled each other in their customs, although no communication could 
have existed between them. Unlike the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
which makes a boast ofits high civilization, these nations, long since 
extinct, took infinite pains to remove the remains of their dead entirely 
away from the living. Thus, oue of the greatest curiosities of Tene- 
riffe are the caves containing the dried corpses of the aboriginal inhabi - 
tants, the Guanches. These, like the sepulchral caves on the banks 
of the Oronoco, visited by Humboldt with great difficulty and peril, 
are almost inaccessible, and it is necessary for those who would inspect 
them, to be let down by ropes in the same manner as the sea-fowlers 
are suspended in the Orkney and other northern islands, when in pur- 
suit of eggs andeider down. The caves in which they are preserved 
are remarkable for their dryness. To this the extraordinary state of 
preservation in which the remains are found is due, more than to the 
rude sort of embalming they underwent. 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, is one of these mummies, and its dry leathern-like appearance 
offers a striking contrast to the pitchy artificial look of the true Egyp- 
tian mummy by its side. In this respect it closely resembles a very 
remarkable specimenin the same collection, namely the body of a no- 
ble Peruvian, a curaca, an order of nobility nextin dignity to the 
Incas. Tradition asserts that he was buried alive—a voluntary sacri- 
fice—and the attitude, as well as the expression yet remaining on the 
shrunken features, justifies the statement. This mummy is like a 
skeleton covered with light tanned leather, and is in a sitting posture 
with the knees drawn up, and the hands pressed against the face; the 
fingers digging into the cheeks, and the general aspect conveys an idea 
of the gasping agony of suffocation, such as could scarcely be conceiv- 
ed eons in a dried-up, eyeless, withered mummy. The body was 
found ten feet below the surface, and the wonderful state of preserva- 
tion is to be ascribed to the dryness of the air and soil. The Guanche 
mummies were placed erect, the chiefs having staves in their hands, 








off his shirt, and tearing it up, bound the bleeding wounds of many of 
the English. Nelson fully appreciated such chivalrous conduct on the 
part of the Spaniards, and not only exchanged presents with the gov- 
ernor, but offered to convey to Spain such despatches as he might wish 
tosend. The offer was accepted ina corresponding spirit, and thus the 
British admiral actually carried to the Spanish Government the impor- 
tant intelligence of his own defeat. 

The usual evening resort during my stay at Santa Cruz, was the 
Plaza de la Constituzion, where all the belles of the town assembled to 
promenade. At one extremity is a fine statue of the Virgin and Child, 
of the purest white Carrara marble. It is to commemorate the conver- 
sion of four kings of the Guanches to Christianity, and at each corner 
of the pedestal is a statue of one of those wild sovereigns, bearing in 
his hand a most truculent-looking sceptre, to wit, a thigh bone! I am 
sorry to say that three of the figures have been deprived of their noses ; 
report says by certain English midshipmen. This sadly detracts from 
the general effect of the group, although it imparts a savage aspect, 
which harmonizes with the sceptres borne by their majesties. 

Connoisseurs in beauty will find much to admire among the ladies of 
Teneriffe. In the language of statistics now so much in vogue, the per 
centage of handsome women is far above the average. Their complex- 
ion is of the clearest olive, hair black and glossy as the raven’s wing, 
and eyes dark, lustrous, and of unmistakeable eloquence. Add to this 
afigure of perfect symmetry, a beautifully turned ankle, and well 
arched neat little foot, and you have a belle of Santa Cruz. Their per- 
sonal attractions are set off to the greatest advantage by the natural 
grace of their movements and the elegance with which they play and 
toy with the fan, in their hands a formidable weapon wherewith to cap- 
ture men. The costume worn is exceedingly becoming. It consists of 
a dress of black silk, and a mantilla of rich black lace, or satin with a 
deep border of lace, falling from the head, whilst the feet are displayed 
with effect by black silk stockings and the nattiest possible shoes. 
The lower classes wear a mantilla of the finest white wool, trimmed 
with white satin and gay rosettes. The fish-women are very prone to 
stockings and garters of gaudy colours. When adorned with these ar- 
ticles of more than usual splendour, they will sit by their baskets, 
with their clothes cleverly arranged, so that, without impropriety, a 
distinet view is afforded to the admiring public of the brillant cine- 





* L cannot permit this opportunity to pass without expressing my esteem for a 
worthy man, one of the many victims swept away in the prime of life and pride 
of strength by the late fearful epidemic. Profvussor Bushman was one of the most 
accomplished swordstwen of this or any other country. To the public he was most 
known by his feats of cutting through bars of lead, &e., at a single blow; but in 
the fencing circles his skill, especially in the use of the broadsword, was highly 
appreciated. The writer has seen him engaged many scores of times, and a 
greater treat cannot be imagined, than to see hin opposed to a formidable antago- 
nist, such as Corporal-major Limbert, 1st Lite Guards: there was a happy combi- 
nation of grace, agility, and strength, in Bushman’s style, which, with a remarka- 
bly quick eye, placed him at the top of his profession. In sev.ring the bar of 
lead, or leg ‘of muttun—and 1 have seen him shred one weighing twenty-two 
pounds in halves, with as much ease as if it had been a carrot—he used an ordi- 
nary, well-tempered naval cutlass, ground very sharp. Having measured his dis- 
tance, the stroke was given like lightning from over the left shoulder, slightly in- 
clining upwards, With such rapidity was the substance cleft in twain, that the 
lower piece dropped on the floor whilet the upper scarcely vibrated, though sus- 
pended in the air by a string. Iu performing the “ Saladin feat,” he used an exqui- 
sitely-tempered Turkish sabre, with an edge like a razor. This he handled as if it 


were made of glass. Having hung a silk handkerchief upon the edge, he slowly 
raised it over his left shoulder, and then draw ing the sword sharply forward, the 
silk floated in two pieces: he would thus cut an ordinary pocket-handkerchief into 
eight strips, the difficulty. of course, increasing as he went on. I regret to say 





that, three weeks after, his brother, an equally fine fellow, also died from cholera. 


and a bow] of milk by the side of each. Of this ancient and interest- 
ing people, nothing now remains but these mummies, a few rude arti- 
cles of manufacture, and traditions little better than myths. The 
race has long been extinct, and were it not for the sepulchral records, 
their very existence would have been matter of doubt To them is ap- 
plicable the words of Humboldt, who, in allusion to the extinct Atu- 
ras, says, ‘‘Thus perish the generations of men; thus do the name and 
the traces of nations fade and disappear! yet, when each blossom of 
man’s intellect withers, when in the storms of time the memorials of 
his art wither and decay, an ever new life springs forth from the bosom 
of the earth, maternal Nature unceasingly unfolds her germs, her 
flowers and her fruits, regardless though man, with his passions and his 
crimes, treads under foot her ripening harvest.”’* 

One lovely morning | set off betimes with a friend to visit Oratava, 
a town about twenty-five miles distant from SantaCruz. Onour route 
thither we rather wandered from the beaten track, and an adventure 
befell my comrade which sadly discomposed him. Imagine a tall, thin, 


exceedingly precise man,—in the strictest sense a correct man,—with a 


stiff white cravat, which he was perpetually settling, a black dress- 
coat, white vest, and nankeen trousers, thin shoes, drab gaiters, anda 
pair of spectacles bestriding a peculiarly solemn nose. Imagine him 
mounted on a rather lofty mule with a Spanish saddle, sitting as upright 
as a life-guardsman, but sadly incommoded by the shortness of his stir- 
rup-leathers ; armed with an umbrella in an oil-cloth case, which did 
duty as a whip, but was usually carried erect; crown him with a white 
hat, the brim iined with green, and you have a picture of my compan- 
ion before you. He had a profound abhorrence of tobacco and practi- 
cal jokes, a strong sense of religion, and especially disliked being 
placed in a ridiculous or awkward position. Our mules were scram- 
bling down a steep bank at the foot of which was a ford of muddy water. 
‘** El Clerico” (as we somewhat profanely called my friend) was first, 
and turning gravely round to me, said with much solemnity, “I would 
advise you to look to your mule when in the pool, for I have heard that 
these animals have an unpleasant habit of rolling in the water as don- 

keys do in dust.” Scarcely were these words out of his mouth, when, 
having got fairly into the pool, his mule, with a grand flourish of tail 
and trumpet, lay down and commenced floundering most vigorously. 
Up rose the Clerico, streaming likea river-god, with a mask of red 
mud upon his face and person. His first peneetens was to clear his 
eyes and mouth, his second to rush to the bank in a perfect paroxysm 
of indignation. Suddenly his attention was caught by his hat,—alas! 
no longer of virgin purity,—bobbing and circling in the water some 
distance from the bank: it was a favourite hat, and on the impulse of 
the moment h rushed into the water, seized it, and clapped it on his 

head. Alas! the hat was half-full, and he was deluged a second time. 

His breath was quite taken away, and having an asthma, it was some 

time before it was caught again. At length he gasped out his settled 

conviction that this ride would certainly cause his death, for he should 
inevitably take a violent chill—and to him even a nose-cold was a griev- 

ous matter. Stifling my laughter, | wrung the wet from his coat, and 

rubbed the mud from his nankeens, administering consolation for some 

time ineffectually. At length he was prevailed upon to mount again, 

presenting but * sorry figure: as in spite of all our rubbing, he pro- 

ceeded on his way with a limp hat and brick-dust linen, a fair repre- 

sentative of Don Quixote after one of his untoward adventures, Ora- 

tava was reached at length, and there he was enabled to cleanse and 

make himself comfortable ; a few glasses of Tinta somewhat smoothed 

his mental plumage which had been grievously ruflied, but he did not 

entirely recover his equanimity the whole day. ‘ 

Oratava presents the most charming contrast to the arid, parched 
aspect of the country about Santa Cruz. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the valley in which it is situated : the eye, pining for a green 
resting-place, has here its longing gratified by every imaginable tint 
of that grateful colour. Vineyards clothe the valley, whilst palms, 
quaint looking dragon-trees, arborescent heaths, and gigantic laurels 
mingled with arbutus, impart a delightful variety to the scene. After a 
hot and weary ride, the traveller instinctively pulls up on reaching the 
heights above the town, and contemplates the panorama before him ag 
if the Happy Valley of “* Rasselas” was opened tohis view. His medi- 
tations, however, will probably be speedily put to flight by very mat- 
ee 











* Aspects of Nature, vol. i, p. 231. 
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ter-of-fact demands upon his purse, as the inhabitants have a strong 
idea of the wealth of English travellers, and a pertinacity in begging 
worthy of the natives of the Emerald Isle—which is saying a good deal. 
Oratava itself is situated inthe centre of the valley; the port is on the 
sea-shore, where a terrific surf beats with awful grandeur. The chief 
attraction of Oratava is the celebrated Dragon-Tree, undoubtedly one 
of the most ancient trees in the world. This venerable patriarch of 
the vegetable kingdom is not far distant from the town, and its history 
is very remarkable. The species is of particularly slow growth, but it 
is on record that in 1402, when the island was invaded by the Bethen- 
courts and their followers, this identical tree was so large and so old 
as to be an object of idolatrous worship to the aboriginal inhabitants. 
Thus we are carried back to a period 30 remote, that the imagination 
can scarcely compass it. None can look upon this monument of the 
past without contrasting with it the life of man. Human eye had 
doubtless never seen the island when this tree first sprang from the 
earth, but a sigh involuntarily escapes the beholder when he thinks on 
the generations, and even races of mankind which have lived and pass- 
ed away since it was a sapling, and reflects that it will probably be 
fiourishing green and vigorous after he and the generations yet unborn 
have lived their allotted time and mingled with the dust. It is affirm- 
ed that this object of veneration of the Guanches became by a singular 
chance identified with the worship of Christianity; for certain monks, 
who accompanied the invaders, erected an altar and celebrated mass in 
the cavity of its trunk. ‘ 

The age is supposed to be not less than four thousand years. The height 
of the trunk is nearly sixty-nine feet ; from the summit there springs 
a clump of branches now propped up with poles ; its circumferance 
several feet above the root is about forty-eight feet; immediately above 
the root, Le Dru made it little short of seventy-nine feet; the trunk is 
hollow, and the opening, now filled with stones, is thirteen feet in di- 
ameter. Two young shoots have sprung out of the cavity and attest 
the vigour of its extreme old age. Unfortunately one side of its top 
was broken off in the storm of the 2ist July, 1819. 

In conclusion, a few general remarks on the salubrity of Teneriffe 
and its accommodation may not be unacceptable. It is infinitely cheap- 
er: in many respects offers advantages to invalids superior to Madeira. 
Some friends of mine, who were staying at M. Guerin’s, in the Praza 
Constitutional, the best hotel in Santa Cruz, informed me that their 
daily expenses, including wine, board, and lodging, were only a dollar 
aday. I, beingabird of passage, was charged somewhat higher, but 
very reasonably. The accommodation for invalids a few years ago, as 
regards boarding-houses, was but limited ; it is, I understand, better 
now. Funchal being the only town in Madeira, visitors have neither 
choice nor variety ; at Teneriffe they may pass the time either at Santa 
Cruz or Oratava, one of the loveliest spots under the sun, and both 
towns are more cleanly than Funchal. To persons of a social disposi- 
tion, the society of Teneriffe has superior recommendations, for there the 
wealthier inhabitants are very friendly towards English visitors; whilst 
at Madeira a line of demarcation is strictly drawn between the Portu- 
guese and British. The climate of Teneriffe is much drier and somewhat 
hotter than that of Madeira, but the heat is not excessive. Several 
invalids, suffering from affections of the mucous membranes of the lungs, 
and who had tried both islands, assured me that they felt easier and 
respired more freely at Teneriffe. With respect to provisions, the poul- 
try and eggs are particularly fine there, and although the mutton (like 
that of Madeira) is not legitimate, got from goats, owing to the absence 
of pasture precluding the grazing of sheep, and the beef lean from the 
same cause, the meat is, on the whole, very fair. It may save some 
trouble to state that sovereigns are not current at Teneriffe, and when 
there I lost three shillings on each ; but Spanish doubloons, or better 
still, half doubloons, and pillar dollars are the most convenient coin, 
and current at their full value. They are to be obtained at most of the 
gold refiners and money dealers in London.—Bentley. 





ANATOLE DE SALIS. 


CHAPTER XI. 

_When the business was over at the French embassy, on the day after 
his evening party, Monsieur de St. Evremont told his secretary that a 
speech on some of the diplomatic relations of England was expected 
from Mr. Sheridan in a few days, and that it would be necessary to re- 
port on it to their government; he added, that, although it would be 
seen in the newspapers of the following morning, still, it would be de- 
sirable that some one belonging to the embassy should be present, in 
order that they might inform the minister of foreign affairs in Paris of 
the impression whichit might produce. Anatole at once volunteered 
to attend at the House of Commons, if the ambassador could arrange for 
his admission to the gallery; and this having been settled, he left the 
office, to call on Madame de St. Evremont. 

He had determined to keep a strict watch over his feelings with re- 
ard to her, and at once to avoid meeting her again as soon as he should 

iscover the existence of any real danger to him in the enjoyment of 

her society. By making this compromise with his conscience and his 
better sense, he unwisely sipped the intoxicating and poisonous 
draught, which he ought to have dashed from his lips when he became 
aware of the bitter dregs it contained, and he indulged his craving for 
sympathy to the imminent peril of his peace of mind for life. The poor 
moth fluttered round the flame, which threatened at every moment to 
consume it. 

Amalia appeared to be fatigued and languid. She scarcely raised 
herself from the chaise longue as Anatole entered, and, pointing to a 
seat, she assumed her attitude of listless repose. She was a person who 
habitually emancipated herself from the conventional forms of society. 
She seemed to be often in a state of complete absence of mind, but it 
was not, as in some people, the effect of want of thought or vacancy of 
ideas, for she apparently fixed her attention on surrounding objects 
by a vigorous effort to drag ber musing spirit from the oppression of a 
burden too heavy for it; and this constant struggle with herself im- 
parted a tone of eccentricity to her conversation, and an appearance of 
singularity to her manners, which rendered them only more attractive 
and fascinating. 

For a minute or two neither of them spoke, and the longer this si- 
lence endured, the more embarrassing it became to the agitated young 
man, who now felt the foolhardiness of his previous cunfidence in his 
own strength of purpose. He could not conceal from himself that it 
would be right to shun this dangerous and alluring contract; but he 
had no more power over himself when in the presence of Amalia, 
than if he had really forfeited the human prerogative of free agency. 

There are beings in this world who usurp a degree of ascendancy 
over others, as if unconsciously, and without any definite title to such 
an influence having been arrogated. They seem neither to seek nor to 
desire it, but it is conceded to them, undisputed, and as an involuntary 
pve It is not the attraction of superior intellect, or of profound 
tho » for great abilities are frequently repulsive ; itis derived from 
that halo which strong and deep feeling never fails to shed around its 
victim. As the sun is considered by some philosophers to be a cold and 
opaque body, enveloped in a luminous and glowing atmosphere, the per- 
sons thus endowed are generally themselves unhappy, although they 

ess the power of conferring on others the greatest sum of felicity 
which the lawful indulgence of the affections can bestow. They rarely 
partake in the delightful sentiments they inspire, and to feel, with 
them, is tosuffer. Amalia deSt. Evremont thus appeared to be indifferent 
to everything and to all who surrounded her; yet many that had en- 
joyed her intimacy had first been warmed, then scorched, by the vivid 
rays which herself, apparenily unaware, darted from the impenetrable 
recesses of her ardent soul. 

At length she roused herself, and with a visible effort shook off the 
subjugating lassitude that weighed her down. After sighing painfully 
and deeply, she slowly raised her eyes, and fixed them on Anatole, 
with a mingled expression of curiosity and sympathy. 

*« Vous étes triste, Monsieur de Salis. I have been thinking most 
seriously about you this morning—and I havea plan for you. Pray 
conquer that mournful state of discouragement into which you have 
fallen on discovering the real nature of the career that has opened be- 
fore you. Be brave and firm, and rather face the difficulties of your 
profession than deprive your mother of the hopes which are centred ip 
you, by rashly throwing up your appointment.” 

Anatole listened with the most tender gratitude to these kind words, 
and could only reply by broken and incoherent attempts to thank his 
lovely adviser 

‘** Did we not say that we should be friends?” interrupted Amalia; 
‘‘we must, therefore, banish henceforth all formal phrases—and let us 
talk calmly and reasonably on the subject of your career.” 

Poor Anatole !—there was not much either of calm or of reason about 
him at that moment. But gradually he was drawn from his absorbing 
sensations by the charm of the very conversation which caused his 


which he had hitherto listened to as the sound of sweet music, but with- 
out defining their purport. : . 

** Place the question in plain terms,” she continued ; “‘ your straight- 
forward —— of heart is alarmed at the duplicity which is often prac- 


tised in the diplomatic profession. You think it wrong ever to deviate 
in the slightest degree from the path of rigid truth, and you shrink 
from the sin and dishonour of a falsehood. You suppose from what 
you have seen and heard during the few days that you have been here, 
that your functions as secretary to my husband will require of you the 
sacrifice of your feelings of honest pride and self-respect, and that you 
will be expected to exercise the mean arts of the spy and the deceiver. 
Well, Ido not deny that there is much of that sort of unworthy maneu- 
vring employed in the transaction of diplomatic business; but, at the 
same time, 1 see no reason why double-dealing should be inseparable 
from success in this professien,—and, were I in your place, I would 
not relinquish the opening which has now been offered you in life, es- 
pecially under circumstances such as those which you described to me 
last night as being yours, without first proving beyond the possibility 
of adoubt at present or of a regret in future, that the fulfilment of 
your official duties cannot in any way be realised except by your de- 
scending to the conduct Which is so repugnant to your nature.” 

‘**I have quite made up my mind,” he replied, now wholly intent on 
the subject thus distinctly laid before him, ‘*‘ and I have firmly resolved 
that no consideration in the world shall ever induce me to act volun- 
tarily ina manner which my conscience condemns ; and the evident 
displeasure which was felt by Monsieur de St. Evremont, in conse- 
quence of my having answered Lord Pedlingston’s questions candidly 
and truthfully, was a sufficient proof of the absolute incompatibility of 
such a resolution with the species of services which will be expected of 
me. I may also tell you that even last night he wished me to act as I 
can never consent to do.” 

** How ?—What happened last night ?” 

** Monsieur de St. Sroenent instructed me to provoke a conversation 
on political subjects for the purpose of repeating it to him.” 

** And what did you answer to that?” 

‘*T said nothing, for I did not wish to declare my intentions precipi- 
tately.” 

** You did wisely.” 

** But is it right in me to deceive my superior by allowing him to 
suppose, even for a single moment, that I mean to receive my salary 
and intrude myself on his confidence, when I am not disposed to per- 
form the services he requires of me in return?” 

‘* No, it iscertainly not right to appear to agree to do what you have 
determined onavoiding. That would be a breach of trust, and would 
be as little honourable and upright as the other course. But as yet 
you have not committed yourself to any line of conduct, and, before 
taking so serious a step as resigning your appointment or announcing 
to your superior that you will not follow his instructions, you are in 
my opinion fully entitled to take sufficient time for reflection.” 

** It appears to me, however,” said Anatole, ‘* that but little reflec- 
tion is necessary to convince me that I cannot meet the views of Monsieur 
de St. Evremont. And then,I see that it is a very difficult profession, 
and | fear that I am not fitted for it. In short, my talent does not lie 
that way.” 

** All habit, I can assure you,” answered Amalia; ‘ diplomacy is a 
mere knack—a sort of legerdemain—and it is not so deep a study as 
you might suppose. When you get into the way of it, you will find it 
perfectly easy, and you will soon place yourself on a level with, if not 
above, those who seem to you at present to be so very profound and 
skilful. As for my husband, whom you say it will not be possible for 
you to serve under, he will not mind the means provided you obtain the 
end which he desires. If you can do so without swerving from right 
principles, he will not complain; and he will be quite as well satistied 
as if you were to follow his own footsteps.” 

‘© If 1 could serve Monsieur de St. Evremont to his perfect satisfac- 
tion,” said Anatole, ‘‘ without acting against my own conscience, I 
should have no further scruples. But howis that possible? He tells 
me, for instance, to talk to Mrs. Sheridan, and to repeat to him any- 
thing she may say. If I decline doing so, I might as well resign at 
once.”’ 

** T do not see that,” replied Amalia; ‘‘ for all Secretaries of Lega- 
tion are not necessarily employed in that way. Indeed, I have known 
many who did nothing, and coulddo nothing else, but copy letters and 
look gentlemanly in society.” 

** And how could I bring Monsieur de St. Evremont to expect no- 
thing more from methan to act as his amanuensis? It is impossible; 
because, if I explain my motives, he will tell me and report to head- 








troubie of mind, and he began to weigh the meaning of the words 


quarters that I am not fit for the profession ; and I never would speak 
= him on the subject without being perfectly frank and open with 

im.” 

**It might be done,” said Amalia! ‘‘ I would undertake to succeed in 
obtaining that for you. But now that I think of it, I do not like the 
idea. It would be a more worthy line of conduct for you to do your 
duty, and to please him also.” 

** You mean my duty towards the government; but what would then 
become of my duty to myself?” 

** Combine them.”’ 

«¢ How ?” , 

** Not by falling back on the position of an insignificant emp/oyé ; for 
then you would never rise, and you must avail yourself of your person- 
al advantages.” 

**T fear,” said Anatole, shaking his head, ‘* that any personal advan- 
tages, which you are good enough to say I possess, stand more in my 
way than ctherwise.” 

** How so?” asked Amalia, in her turn. 

‘* Why, if I did not know the English language, for instance, and if 
Monsieur de St. Evremont had not conceived a favourable opinion of my 
intelligence, he would never have thought of making me useful to him 
in the manner which I object to so much.” 

‘* Now, listen to me, Monsieur de Salis, and do not be distressed by 
anything I may say, as you were last night.” 

**There,” cried Anatole ; ‘‘I am positively quite unfit to associate 
with any one in the world. I wish to be sincere; but, if I were to say 
that [ was not distressed, and to tell you what my thoughts really were 
— I appeared to you to be so, you would probably be offended 
with me.” 

Madame de St. Evremont looked at him for a moment in silence and 
with a fixed gaze, which he could not sustain ; and he blushed. 

** Revenons a nos moutons,” said she. 

Anatole blushed still more deeply; for he thought he perceived 
something of raillery in her tone, and he was piqued. 

**Tf I am one of the sheep you allude tu - 

He was interrupted by Amalia, who laughed and held out her hand 
to him. 

, ** Allons donc,” said she playfully, ‘‘ ne nous brouillons pas,—faisons 
@ paix.” 

j took her hand, inwardly regretting that he had given way 
first to the impulse of sincerity, and then to a moment of ill-humour. 

“Well, now,” continued Amalia, ‘‘about this question of diplomacy 
and truth; let us go back to our grave consultation, for I see that you 
are ‘une personne qu’il faut meénager.’ ” 

Anatole addressed an appealing look to his friend, which she either 
did not, or feigned not to, observe. 

* You must recollect,” she said, ‘‘ that Monsieur de St. Evremont be- 
longs to different times and to another school. I cannot help thinking 
that in this, as well as in everything else, in the strange epoch which 
we live in, old prejudices and mistaken ways will be amended. Why 
should not a new system of diplomacy arise? If I were you, I would 
aspire at a noble aim for ambition,—I would found a new school,—I 
would renounce and combat the fallacies and vices of the existing 
mode of conducting the foreign relations of a government, and I would 
prove practically that truth and honour must triumph as well in di- 
plomacy as in every other occupation.” 

Anatole was thus drawn by the consummate tact of Amalia from the 
dangerous train of thought which had been, a few minutes previously, 
on the point of precipitating their young friendship into the dilemma 
which she was so anxious to avoid, by his explaining in words what she 
well knew was passing within him. The crisis was safely passed, and 
his attention wholly engaged by what she was saying. 

‘** You are the very person to do this,” she continued, “and you have 
every qualification for becoming the regenerator of a degraded profes- 
sion. You may study it as long as you are in your present position, 
you may gain all the necessary information, and you may easily avoid 
displeasing Monsieur de St. Evremont, by calmly and respectfully 
evading the opportunities he may put in your way for acting dishonour- 
ably. My husband is kind-hearted; you see how soon he has forgotten 
the annoyance you caused him in your scene with Lord Pedlingston,— 
and am I not here to help you out ef any scrape you may get into with 
him? Then, when you rise in diplomatic rank, which you will ere 





————————_— 
long if I am not much mistaken in you, and become independent of an 
immediate superior, you may profit by the experience you wil] hay 
acquired, and adapt your administration of the foreign relations - 
your country to the S peargeeeny standard of what is right. Such ; 
the career that I would cut out for myself, if I Were in your place rte 
I would indulge in the justifiable ambition of raising myself jn th 
world for the sake of my mother, and of purging a corrupt system of 
policy of all that is wrong, in order to prove to the rising school of qj. 
plomatists that their predecessors were altogether mistaken in thinkin 
that falsehood and duplicity were necessary in success and indispenga. 
ble accomplishments in this branch of politics.” 

Anatole’s eyes brightened as she spoke. This was a theme which 
roused his better feelings; and he caught from the enthusiasm of the 
fair advocate of rectitude and honesty a bright ray of hope and a daz. 
zling gleam of future glory. 

“© Q, happy thought!” he exclaimed. ‘ You are, indeed, an ap el 
sent to guide me in the thorny path and rugged way which I am des. 
tined to tread in life.” 

; he a listen to my advice,” she rejoined ; ‘let me be your best 
riend. 

“When I first saw you,” continued Anatole, with overflowing admj. 
ration, ‘I felt that I was about to submit toa new and powerful jn. 
fluence which would be exercised over me by you,—and you have be. 
gun nobly; you have pointed out a worthy aim for my ambition, — 
you have cheered me on to glory,—you have calmed my doubts, ang 
raised me from the gloomy depths of despair, and you have taught me 
what friendship means ” 

‘* Will you give up all idea of resigning ?” asked Amalia ; “ now, do!” 

Anatole had left his seat as he spoke, and had drawn nearer to her. 
She stretched out her hand again, and he was about to seize it with up. 
governable emotion, when she quickly withdrew it. 

«Say, yes!” she exclaimed, as her soft eyes rested on his with an ex. 
pression which completed her victory. 

**Can I resist the influence of such a friend?” he aimost whispered. 
for his voice failed him, and he could hardly prevent himself from fal]. 
ing at her feet. 

Their hands met, and were silently pressed. Amalia then rose from 
her seat, with the most perfect self-possession and composure. 

‘* May that influence,” said she, solemnly, ‘and that friendship ever 
operate to your real advantage, and to the lasting triumph of much that 
is good in you over a very little that is evil!” 

Anatole became more calm. 

‘‘T haveonly seen you twice,’ she continued, after looking at him 
again, ‘‘ and I know you thoroughly already, for you have a tell-tale 
countenance, and I would have but ill-employed my opportunities of ob- 
serving human nature since I have lived among the corps diplomatique, 
if I had not been abie to read your thoughts.” 

Anatold did not answer. He feared what was coming, for his con- 
science told him that if his thoughts were known to Amalia, he might 
fall in her esteem. He looked away; but he had now recovered his 
command of himself. 

** Monsieur de Salis!” He turned toward her, and she appeared to 
be satisfied with the expression on his face. 

‘* From this time forth’—she said, slowly, and Anatole fully ex- 
pected that she would tell him never to appear before her again—‘‘from 
this time forth—we are friends! Have I not read aright ?” 

And she smiled archly, though cordially, while Anatole coloured to 
the eyes. 

Before he could make any answer, M. de St. Evremont suddenly en- 
tered the room, and gave his secretary the order of admission to the 
gallery of the House of Commons. He seemed to be in a more than 
usually good humour. He made facetious remarks, and skipped about, 
talking with the greatest animation. He ogled his wife, and sighed 
when he looked at her. He rushed to pick up her pocket-handkerchief, 
which had fallen unperceived before he came into the drawing-room, 
and he pressed her hand tenderly in giving it toher. Amalia thanked 
him coldly, and seemed to be determined not to notice his sentimental 
attentions. She opened the piano, and played in the true German style, 
with much feeling and brilliant execution, while Monsieur de St. Evre- 
mont put himself in an inspired attitude to listen with enraptured ad- 
miration. 

Anatole had a correct ear anda cultivated taste for music, for his ac- 
complished mother had endeavoured to make over to him all the acquire- 
ments which an excellent English education had bestowed on her; and 
arich treat it must have been to hear the good woman singing duets, or 
to see her dancing with her son. Monsieur de St. Evremont asked him 
if he were musical, and, on his replying that he sang a little, Amalia 
quickly left the instrument and begged him to sing. He sat down at 
once, with perfect modesty, but at the same time without the leas¢difi- 
dence, and accompanied the adagio of one of Mario’s best songs lis 
voice was a tenor, of a full and rich tone, sweet and mellow, while it 
sank from considerable power to the softest sotto voce, or rose to a vi- 
brating and metallic degree of freshness, and vigour, which was strong 
without being harsh; and it possessed that peculier touching quality 
which is rare, and which pleases every hearer more than the most elab- 
orate and finished flexibility; it was sympathetic, as the Italians de- 
scribe such voices. Amalia would not allow him to leave the piano 
when he had concluded his cavatina, and she insisted that he should 
sing something more. He did so, and delighted her with several “ Ro- 
mances Fangaises ;” but they were soon interrupted by the arrival of 
visitors.” 


THE « COMMENTARIES OF CA&:SAR” 


CONSIDERED AS APOCRYPHAL. 


In a professional point of view, however, in the sume manner that 
Cesar’s first expedition may be considered in the light of a mere re- 
connaissance of the coast, his second expedition was no more than a 
reconnaissance of part of the interior of this island, and this opinion 
is justified by the short time in which it was effected, although Cwxsar 
of all men, as shewn by the Commentaries, had a marvellous method 
of doing things with celerity. Taking over with him so large a force 
of Cavalry, he must have had perspicuous notions of the facility of 
procuring grass for his horses, in this then uncultivated land, so early 
in the spring ; but the text makes no allusion as to whether he thought 
of it at all. Not an enemy is to be seen upon his landing, all having 
fled inland, yet he makes prisoners, who inform him of the where- 
abouts of the foe, and leaving 10 cohorts and 300 Cavalry to guard his 
ships, he marches between three and four in the morning to meet them. 
Cwsar is stated to havefelt no uneasiness whatever respecting his fleet 
as he left it atanchor ona smooth and open shore, confidence which 
one would imagine, after the experience upon a low and open shore the 
year before, he, of all sagacious men, would not have felt, and for 
which indiscretion he was similarly punished. Marching twelve miles 
that night with his army, he discovers the enemy’s forces posted on 
the banks of the river, who endeavor to oppose his passage. They are 
repulsed by his Cavalry, and fly into the woods, where they defend 
themselves in an entrenched post, covered by a strong abdattis, from 
which they are driven by the 7th Legion, which formed the Testudo, 
and threw upa mound against their works. Cwsar encamps. Next 
morning, just as he had come up with the enemy’s rear, he receives 1n- 
telligence that his fleet, for which he had felt so little anxiety as to 
leave it at anchor off a smooth and open shore, instead of in some safer 
haven, which he might have found for the seeking at no great distance, 
had been again driven on shore by a storm the preceding night, and 
shattered upon thecoast. He marches back. Forty ships are wholly 
lost ; the remainder require infinite labor to refit. He sets the carpen- 
ters of his Legions to work again, sends to Gaul to haveas many ve 
ones built as soon as possible ; pulls up his ships when refitted, yr 
and dry into his camp, which he fortifies—all of which is the Mente 
ten days only, and then marches to the place where he had desiste 
from the pursuitof the Britons. ; ; 

Having brought his readers to this place, the writer suddenly gives 
a detail of the length and breadth of unknown Britain in measure 
miles, with a concise description of its geographical form, and its pos!- 
tion relative to Spain and Ireland ; which at that moment Cesar oy 
redly did not obtain, if he ever acquired it. We suspect it rather to be 
a subsequent compilation of much later date derived from information 
acquired many years afterwards under the Emperors, his successors, 
who effected the subjugation of this island. — 

On their march, the Roman Cavalry are attacked by the Cava id 
and chariots of the barbarians, these are repulsed with great loss ; ye 
return and surprise the Roman advanced posts in broad day ge 
through two cohorts of Cesar’s Legionaries sent to support them, nis 
back again, without suffering any loss ; by which Cwsar informs us a 
Legionaries attain the conviction that, on account of their heavy we 4 
they were not adapted to fight against that kindof enemy, nor co . 
their cavalry contend with them, because the Britons feigning frequen 








ly to fly, drew them away from their Infantry, and then alighting from 
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— 
their chariots, fought them on foot with so great advantage, which, 
moreover, they never did inabody, but in small and separate parties 
only. Can the military reader believe that such a rigmarole was ever 
written by a good soldier ?—by Cesar? How then had such great car- 
nage of the Britons been previously effected by the Roman Cavalry ? 
a whata Cavalry that dare not leave the skirts of its Infantry! That 
Cesar achieved so little in Britain is thus made very intelligible, that 
he subdued the Britons is far from being made evident, and the proba- 
pility is great that he was beaten by them. Territa quesitis ostendit 
Terga Britanis. After his defeat of Cassivelaunus, with which we 
shall conclude these remarks, we find him leaving the island with most 
equivocal laurels ; the Equinox, wecould be almost disposed to perpe- 
tratea bad pun upon the idems sonans of the last syllable, is the plea 
for Ceesar’s hasty return to Gaul, nor leaves he a post garrisoned, nor a 
Roman soldier behind him in subjected Britain ! 
CAESAR’S PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 

Three Legions, and all the Cavalry, detached under Trebonius to 
forage, are suddenly attacked at noon on the day following the sla p 
sustained above by the Romans, when the latter defeat the barbarians 
so signally, that after this rencontre the enemy are never able to make 
any stand against them. Yet, shortly after, Cesar finds the British 
King Cassivelaunus with all his forces drawn up on the banks of the 
Thames to dispute his passage of that river, fordable only at one place 
and that one of great difficulty. The Britons had fortified their posi- 
tion in a manner rather creditable to barbarians, viz., with a strong 

alisade of sharp stakes driven into the ground on the river bank, and 
with similar sharp piles driven into the bed of the river, whose tops 
were concealed below the water. This ruse was revealed to Cesar by 
deserters and prisoners. But, nevertheless, with such celerity and 
jmpetuosity did the Romans attack them, though the water reached up 
to their necks, that the Britons could not stand the assault of the Le- 

jons and Cavalry, but abandoned the shore and fled. 

How the Romans effected this remarkable passage in the manner 

described is most unintelligible to our mind, as it has been to that of 
abler military critics. We cannot but suppose that the fordable part 
of theriver was entered by the Infantry, having their heads only above 
the water; if the Cavalry crossed at the same time higher up, to break 
the force of the current and facilitate their passage, the horses in deep 
water, were of a necessity obliged to swim, when as a matter of course 
also, the current would have borne them against the Legionaries and 
broken their ranks, throwing both foot and horse into most admirable 
disorder ; and the more so, since the Infantry must have crossed as near 
the Cavalry as possible, to profit by the breaking of the strength of the 
stream. How the Roman Infantry, up to their necks in the water, and 
encumbered with their arms, offensive and defensive, surmounted the 
difficulty of the piles driven into the bed of the river, we are not in- 
formed. They could not turn them on either flank, as they would then 
have been carried out of their depth, and while occupied in the diffi- 
cult task of tearing up and breaking the piles, the Cavalry could not 
have remained stationary as it were inthe current, swimming, to break 
its forceforthem. That the Cavalry could not have removed or pass- 
ed over the piles is obvious. 

Had the text informed us that Cesar first ordered a detachment of 
his carpenters with their axes into the river to cut down the piles, and 
open a passage for the Infantry and Cavalry across the ford, we should 
have had something rational, and approaching that which a man of 
“the craft’? would have told us. Having swam a river of less current 
than the Thames, both in sections and in squadrons, we do not believe 
that any Cavalry, ancient or modern, however ‘‘crack” on terra firma 
could cross a river having such impediments to stop their way. And 
we leave it to old Campaigners, whether any Cavalry could then force 
a palisaded entrenchment defended by troops worse even than the 
text depicts the Britons. This exploit may be said to close Csar’s se- 
cond and last campaign in Britain, for though Uassivelaunus treated 
eventually for peace, when his Allies were worsted, yet Cwsar could 
effect nothing against that chief in the field, whose 4000 chariots beat- 
ing those sung by Homer (his could manzeuvre on level ground only) 

rushed always out of the woods upon the Romans in every sort of Ter- 
rain, and deprived Cvesar’s Cavalry of all relish to leave the fostering 
care of his infantry. 

In the war in Britain, the writer, as everywhere else in the Commen- 
taries, is profuse in vainglorious attempts to magnify the account of 
Cwsar's Campaigns, with dignified and high-sounding titles. As in the 
Gallic and German wars, he bestows the title of King upon Cassive- 
launus, and other British Chiefs, and like the writers mentioned by 
Strabo,* endeavours to impose a high sense of Cesar’s actions by put- 
ting frward fictions toan ignorant generation, as pure history. These 
supposed Kings, nevertheless, were nothing more than the heads of 
small tribes or clans ‘* Reguli, vel melioris Vote WVobiles’’+ possessing 
nosovereign authority beyond that of occasional and temporary rulers, 
chosen in moments of emergency ‘‘ Communi consilio, Suffragiis Mul- 
titudinis,’{ like Vercingetorix and others in Gaul, and such as Tacitus 
also adverts to among the Germans.§ But we will haste to close our 
considerations upon the ‘*‘ Commentaries of Cesar.” 

To those of our readers who, by whatever mc tive influenced, may have 
carped at our daring, as offending established and cherished notions, 
we assure, if it will soothe them, that we aimed at the achievement of 
no repute, no credit, for that which we have mooted in these pages. We 
sought not to obtrude ourselves upon them as a literary CoLumsBus. We 
have shewn but what other more able minds have dared to doubt before 
us, though with much more that was untouched by them. Let this, 
however, not displease, nor be considered a forestalling of others ; for 
there is yet an over rich field in the seven accredited books alone of 
Cesar, for any one to come after our humble selves without a Bude 
light ; neither let them be dejected by being told that it has been done 
before—not a whit of it—there is much therein that has never been 
done, nor touched, duly, either abroad or at home. We have yet also 
to be convinced that in mature manhood we are bound to cherish as in- 
disputable, the romances put into our hands when boys; and we would 
ask, whether in any of these (we will not cite their talismanic names) a 
More marvellous subject can well be found than a Scveva’s shield, which 
Cesar informs us was piereed by 230 arrows and javelins|| when that 
centurion defended the rampart of one of his forts against Pompey’s 
troops, and for which Sceva was so munificently rewarded ; or any 
thing more captivating to the lovers of the wonderful than Hirtius’ 
relation of the very natural spontaneous ignition of the heads of 
the piles of the Fifth Legion™ the night before the battle, &c., &c. 
Though by no means dangerous in our ideas, yet we sincerely believe 
that in literature, as in many other matters, no sound progress can be 
made until the majority learn to estimate things at their proper value, 

to dismiss all worship of conventional idols that are inconsistent with 

the truthful and intellectual development of society, and in writing 
and speaking also, to eschew ‘‘ using too much colour in the brush.” 

If to dissipate the gloom that veiled the ill explored domains of the 
natural and physical sciences, and to point out in them the gross errors 
which the apathy, even more than the ignorance of the many, was too 
reckless to suspect or to examine, has been at length approved, and is 

how permitted, though at the sacrifice of much long cherished belief, 

and of the interests of those who profited by the former darkness. Why 
should the page of presumed History, or the relations of the war nar- 

Tator be deemed more sacred, more inviolable grounds? If by the an- 
alytical efforts of the mind, fallacies have been discovered in establish- 
ed systems and opinions which for centuries veiled truth from the eyes 
of past generations ; if the enlightened philosopher, physiologist, and 
chemist have all been approved for effecting these things, why should 
the domain of letters as embracing the histories of antiquity be closed 
against the same probing scrutiny and the square of a more generally 
developed judgment ? Why, indeed, beyond the writings of every his- 
torian of ancient days, should the Commentaries of the Gallic Wars be 
laced out of the sphere of the same analytical progress of a more en- 
ightened public. Why accepted with more reverence than has been 
accorded even in this country, to the Holy Book of the Christian’s Faith ? 
Pog ae —_ of the still deified Caesar only, must relations which star- 
thier “ er — — the improbabilities and palpable deccits of the 
wiliene ray or be screened by the dust of the schools, or the blind 
cena See aes and unenquiring believer? And how old is 
ment? “PB ‘ saa, ry antiquity here is with so many the measure of 
of Ortelius oh Li alt but of modern birth—it dates only from the days 

I psius, the contemporaries of William Camden, 1575, 
fi age so unillumed by this same classic light, that the Greek language 
tet eee werd Commentaries were compiled we may almost say, was 

indifferently cultivated at Oxford, where the proverb, “ Cave a 
in 16087 ne fias heereticus,” was current, and Linacre the physician had 
anslent? bog 4 98 oe of the first who revived the learning of the 
nts in England. From that time, somewhat relit in the beginning 
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of the last century, it has lived on in England, but a secluded existence, 
paraded as a scholastic fashion at intervals, as now again, till with many 
other things belonging to the Schools, it will be put in its true light 
not by ‘‘ the schoolmaster,” but by the spirit of the age. 
Tlat Cesar should have written Commentaries during his Campaigns, 
or rather in their intervals have committed to his Tablets a curt diary 
of Events and Memoranda, we can believe, but not those that are at- 
tributed to him; which bear everywhere upon their face the most ob- 
vious and intrusive interpolations, frequently of the most puerile and 
inflated characters. Tested by a rigid common sense Soldier's mind, it 
repudiates such things, as Cesar’s. For ourselves we consider rather 
that Cesar’s original Diary or Commentaries have been long lost; we 
have them only ina garbled and disfigured form. It is far more pro- 
bable and rational to believe both as regards the first seven books of 
the Gallic War and the three books of the Civil War attributed to his 
pen, that they are a compilation from the Diurne or Scriptorial An- 
nouncements issued at intervals by the Roman government or by the 
influential men who espoused and directed Cwsar’s interests in Rome, 
and who made them public to dazzle and amuse the people and strength- 
en his party; while Cesar himself, being as we before observed, Sove- 
reign Pontiff, the Roman Priesthood, having a shrewd and natural 
sense of their own prospective advancement, paid him best court as 
their superior, by inventing and publishing all such reports as might 
most flatter him, and be readily seized upon by the credulity of an ig- 
norant populace. After Cxsar’s death, no more profitable speculation 
could have suggested itself to any scribe of the day who wished to ad- 
vance his interests and obtain the patronage of the succeeding Emper- 
or’s, than a collection and arrangement of these Diurne and reports 
with flattering enlargements, and thus through a variety of hands, mu- 
tations, additions, and vicissitudes, we have Cwsar’s Commentaries in 
various readings, retouched again, variously, by the viri docti of the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries, each of which respectively is said to be, 
as Cesar wrote or meant it. Asa Latin classic of undeniable interest 
to youth, that delights in the marvellous and bellicose, and in our 
Military Colleges, it may be justly required that it should be read, but 
that the military student can derive any high professional instruction 
therefrom we beg leave to dissent. 
In the Military Narrator and Historian of his own feats great modesty 
has been attributed by the Critics to Cesar for his use of the ** Ille” 
and “Cesar,” as by one narrating the acts of another rather than his 
own, while the first person plural ‘‘ Nos” almost as frequently used, 
eould be no less so by a writer (not Caesar) speaking and embodying 
himself as a Roman with a national subject. Unless in affectation of a 
modesty which distinguishes none of the narrated incidents, the former 
words could not be reasonably used by Cwsar. Neither is it readily to 
be imagined, that a mind such as Cesar’s would have bestrewed his re- 
lations with no more evidence of its richness—from him should we not 
have had more of the world-wisdom of the Philosopher and Statesman, 
more of the taktikos in those places where that character is assumed, 
more of the accuracy of the well informed Geographer, more of the 
Scholar thanin the style? A military reformer as he was, (the old 
martinets of the Republic carped at him finely no doubt) a true Soldier, 
a keen strategist, would he have shone no more when dwelling upon 
matters of his ‘‘ craft?’ In our humble opinion, on such occasions he 
would have been a pattern not of obscurity, but of Light, an instruct- 
tive Authority, an accurate expositor of the professional detail of Wars 
which occupied the whole energies of his great mind, rather than what 
he is continually made to appear. Bm. @. F. 
———— 

MR. GORDON CUMMING’S HUNTING EXPLOITS. 
In an article headed ‘‘ The Great T’somtseu,” some account of this 
modern Nimrod was published in this journal on the 23rd of February 
last, and we subsequently mentioned the exhib ition in London of his 
spoils of war. He has lately published his adventures, in the compa- 
ratively unknown tract of country lying north of the Cape of Good 
Hope. They are very curious, and show in him an unusual develop - 
ment of the organ of destructiveness. Take a sample or two. 
Lanvinc an Hippopotamus —There were four of them, three cows 
andan old bull; they stood in the middle of the river, and, though 
alarmed, did not appear aware of the extent of the impending danger. 
I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball I gave her a mortal 
wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her skull. She at 
once commenced plunging round and round, and then occasionally re- 
mained still, sitting for a few minutes on the same spot. On hearing 
the report of my rifle two of the others took up stream, and the fourth 
dashed down the river ; they trotted along, like oxen, at a smart pace 
as long as the water was shallow. I was now in a state of great anx- 
iety about my wounded sea-cow, for I feared that she would get down 
into deep water, and be lost like the last one; her struggles were still 
carrying her down stream, and the water was becoming deeper. To 
settle the matter I accordingly fired a second shot from the bank, 
which, entering the roof of her skull, passed out through her eye; she 
then kept continually splashing round and round in a circle in the 
middle of the river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and I did not 
know that the sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure 
her, however, overcame all hesitation; so, divesting myself of my lea- 
thers, and armed with a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, which at 
first took me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was shallower. As 
I approached Behemoth her eye looked very wicked. I halted fora 
moment, ready to dive under the water if she attacked me, but she was 
stunned, and did not know what she was doing; so, running in upon 
her, and seizing her short tail, I attempted to incline her course to 
land. It was extraordinary what enormous strength she still had in 
the water. I could not guide her in the slightest, and she continued to 
splash, and plunge, and blow, and make her circular course, carrying 
me along with her as if I was a fly on her tail. Finding her tail gave 
me but a poor hold, as the only means of securing my prey, I took out 
my knife, and cutting two deep parallel incisions through the skin on 
her rump, and lifting this skin from the flesh, so that | could get in 
my two hands, I made use of this as a handle, and after some despe- 
rate hard work, sometimes pushing and sometimes pulling, the sea- 
cow continuing her circular course all the time, and I holding on at 
her rump like grim Death, eventually I succeeded in bringing this gi- 
gantic ahd most powerful animal to the bank. Here the Bushman 
quickly brought me a stout buffalo-rheim from my horse’s neck, which 
I passed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored Behemoth 
toatree. I then took my rifle, and sent a ball through the centre of 
her head, and she was numbered with the dead. 

Baaeine a Lioness.—Suddenly ‘I observed a number of vultures 
seated on the plain about a quarter of a mile ahead of us, and close be- 
side them stood a huge lioness, consuming a blesblok which she had 
killed. She was assisted in her repast by about a dozen jackals, which 
were feasting along with her in the most friendly and confidential man- 
ner. Directing my followers’ attention to the spot, I remarked, I see 
the lion; to which they replied, ‘Whar ? whar? Yah! Almagtig ' dat 
is he ; and instantly reining in their steeds and wheeling about, they 
pressed their heels to their horses’ sides, and were preparing to betake 
themselves to flight. I asked them, what they were going to do? To 
which they answered, ‘We have not yet placed caps on our rifles. 
This was true ; but while this short conversation was passing, the lion- 
ess had observed us. Raising her full round face, she overhauled us 
for a few seconds and then set off at a smart canter towards a range of 
mountains some miles to the nerthward ; the whole troop of jackals 
also started off in another direction ; there was, therefore, no time to 
think of caps. The first move was to bring her to bay, and not a second 
was to be lost. Spurring my good and lively steed, and shouting to my 
men to follow, I flew across the plain, and, being fortunately mounted 
on Colesberg, the flower of my stud, I gained upon her at every stride. 
This was to mea joyful moment, and] at once made up my mind that 
she or I must die.” The lioness soon after ‘‘suddenly putled up, and 
sat on her haunches likea dog, with her back towards me, not even 
deigning to look round. Shethen appeared to say to herself, ‘Does this 
fellow know who he is after ? Having thus sat for half a minute, as 
if involved in thought, she sprang to her feet, and facing abaut, Stood 
looking at me for a few seconds, moving her tail slowly from side to 
side, showing her teeth, and growling fiercely. She next made a short 
run forwards, making a loud, rumbling noise like thunder. This she 
did to intimidate me ; but, finding that I did not flinch an inch nor seem 
to heed her hostile demonstrations, she quietly stretched out her mas- 
sive arms and lay down on the grass. My Hottentots now coming up, 
we all three dismounted, and drawing our rifles from their holsters, we 
looked to see if the powder was up in the nipples, and put on our caps. 
While this was doing, the lioness sat up, and showed evident symptoms 
of uneasiness. She looked first at us, and then behind her, as if to 
see if the coast were clear ; after which she made a short run towards 
ns, uttering her deep drawn murderous growls. 








Having secured the three horses to one another by their rheims, we 
led them on as if we intended to pass her, in the hope of obtaining a 
broadside; but this she carefully avoided to expose, presenting only 
her full front. I had given Stofolus my Moore rifle, with orders to 
shoot her if she should spring upon me. Kleinboy was to stand ready 
to hand me my Purdy rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon should not 
prove sufficient. My men as yet had been steady, but they were in a 

recious stew, their faces having assumed a ghastly paleness; and I 

ad a painful feeling that I could place no reliance on them. Now, 
then, fr it, neck or nothing! She is within sixty yards of us, and she 
keeps advancing. We turned the horses’ tails to her. I knelt on one 
side, and, taking a steady aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked 
loudly on her tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder ; upon 
which she charged with an appalling roar, and in the twinkline of an 
eye she was in the midst of us. At this moment Stofolus’s rifle explo- 
ded in his hand, and Kleinboy, whom I had ordered to stand by me, 
danced about like a duck in a gale of wind. The lioness sprang upon 
Colesberg and fearfully lacerated his ribs and haunches with her horrid 
teeth and claws; the worst wound was on his haunch, which exhibited 
a sickening, yawning gash, more than twelve inches long, almost laying 
bare the very bone. [ was very cool and steady, and did not feel in 
the least degree nervous, having fortunately great confidence in my 
own shooting; but I must confess, when the whole affair was over, I 
felt that it was a very awful situation, and attended with extreme peril, 
as I had no friend with me on whomI could rely. When the lioness 
sprang on Colesberg, I stood out from the horses, ready with my second 
barrel for the first chance she should give me for aclear shot. This 
she quickly did; for, seemingly satisfied with the revenge she had now 
taken, she quitted Colesherg, and, slewing her tail to one side, trotted 
sulkily past within a few paces of me, taking one step to the left. I 
pitched my rifle to my shoulder, and in another second the lioness was 
stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse.” 

BomsBarpinG AN Everuiant.—* On the 27th I cast loose my horses 
at earliest dawn of day, and then lay half asleep fer two hours, when 
I rose to consume coffee and rhinoceros. Having breakfasted, I started 
with a party of the natives to search for elephants in a southerly direc- 
tion. We held along the gravelly bed of a periodical river, in which 
were abundance of holes excavated by the elephants in quest of water. 
Here the spoor of rhinoceros was extremely plentiful, and in every hole 
where they had drunk the print of the horn was visible. We soon found 
the spoor of an old bull elephant, which led us into adense forest, where 
the ground was particularly unfavourable for spooring; we, however, 
threaded it out for a considerable distance, when it joined the spoor of 
other bulls. The natives now requested me to halt, while men went off 
in different directions to reconnoitre. In the mean time a tremendous 
conflagration was roaring and crackling close to windward of us. It was 
caused by the Bakalahari burning theold dry grass to enable the young 
to spring up with greater facility, whereby they retained the game in 
their dominions. The fire stretched away for many miles on either side 
of us, darkening the forest far to leeward with a dense and im penetra- 
ble canopy of smoke. Here we remained for about half an hour, when 
one of the men returned, reporting that he had discovered elephants. 
This I could scarcely credit, for I fancied that the extensive fire which 
raged so fearfully must have driven not only elephants, but every living 
creature out of the district. The native, however, pointed to his eye, 
repeating the word ‘* Klow,” and signed to me to follow him. My guide 
led me about a mile through dense forest, when we reached a little well- 
wooded hill, to whose summit we ascended, whence a view might have 
been obtained of the surrounding country, had not volumes of smoke 
obscured the scenery far and wide, as though issuing from the funnels 
of a thousand steamboats. Here, to my astonishment, my guide halted, 
and pointed to the thicket close beneath me, when I instantly perceived 
the colossal backs of a herd of bull elephants. 

There they stood quietly browsing on the lee side of the hill, while 
the fire in its might was raging to windward within two hundred yards 
of them. I directed Johannus to choose an elephant, and promised to 
reward him should he prove successful. Galloping furiously down the 
hill, I started the elephants with an unearthly yell, and instantly se- 
lected the finest in the herd. Placing myself alongside, I fired both 
barrels behind his shoulder, when he instantly turned upon me, and in 
his impetuous career charged head foremost into a large bushy tree, 
which he sent flying before him high in the air with tremendous force, 
coming down at the same moment violently on his knees. He then met 
the raging -fire, when, altering his course, he wheeled to the right- 
about. AsI galloped after him I perceived another noble elephant 
meeting us in an opposite direction, and presently the gallant Johan- 
nus hove in sight, following his quarry at a respectful distance Both 
elephants held on together, sol shouted to Johannus, “I will give your 
elephant a shot in the shoulder, and you must try tofinish him.’ Spurring 
my horse, I rode close alongside, and gave the fresh elephant two balls 
immediately behind the shoulder, when he parted from mine, Johannus 
following ; but before many minutes had elapsed that mighty Nimrod 
re-appeared, having fired one shot and lost his prey. In the mean 
time | was loading and firing as fast as could be, sometimes at the head, 
and sometimes behind the shoulder. On one occasion he endeavoured 
to escape by charging desperately amid the thickest of the flames : but 
this did not avail, and I was soon once more alongside. I blazed away 
at this elephant, until | began to think that he was proof against my 
weapons. Having fired thirty-five rounds with my two-grooved rifle, 
I opened fire upon him with the Dutch six-pounder; and when forty 
bullets had perforated his hide, he began for the first time to evince 
signs of a dilapidated constitution. He then took up a position in a grove ; 
and as the dogs kept barking round him he backed stern foremost 
among the trees, which yielded before his gigantic strength. Poor old 
fellow ' he had long braved my deadly shafts, but I plainly saw that it 
was now allover with him; soI resolved to expend no further ammu- 
nition, but hold him in view until he died. Throughout the chase this 
elephant repeatedly cooled his person with large quantities of water, 
which he ejected from his trunk over his back and sides; and just as 
the pangs of death came over him, he stood trembling violently beside 
a thorny tree, and kept pouring water into his bloody mouth until he 
died, when he pitched heavily forward, with the whole weight of his 
fore-quarters resting on the points of his tusks.” 


Requisirres FoR THE Lion-Hunrer.—“‘I may remark that lion- 
hunting, under any circumstances is decidedly a dangerous pursuit. It 
may, nevertheless, be followed, to a certain extent, with comparative 
safety by those who have, naturally, a turn for that sort ofthing. A 
recklessness of death, perfect coolness and self-possession, an acquaint- 
ance with the disposition and manners of lions, and a tolerable know- 
ledge of the use of the rifle, are indispensable to him whe would shine in 
the overpoweringly exciting pastime of bunting this justly celebrated 
king of beasts.” 





GOSSIP FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 
Lonpon, July 19th. 

Tue Unsusmissive CaurchMAN.—The Bishop of Exeter, and his 
supporters in the great Gorham case, are now sorely put to it to decide 
what shall be their next move. [have been told that it is in contem- 
plation to propose the institution of an Episcopal Church, subject 
neither to Kome nor to St. James’s, but self constituted, and self gov- 
erned, electing its own pastors and bishops, supporting its own minis- 
ters, building and maintaining its own churches, originating it’s own 
modes of worship, and holding its own convocations. Something of 
this sort, or “going over to Rome” seems to be almost necessary for the 
more violent of the Bishop's party, if they object to the decision of the 
Queen in Council. Dr. Wiseman, the zealous and eloquent Roman 
Catholic Bishop, has published an argument, to the effect that Her 
Majesty in Council is, according to the Constitution of the Church of 
England, undoubtedly the proper party to decide questions of church 
doctrine, and that members of the church are bound to submit to the 
Queen’s decisions as final, or to go over to the Church of Rome, which 
alone provides an ecclesiastical authority for the settlement of all 
questions of doctrine. 

CoMBINING THE ORNAMENTAL AND THE Useruu.—Rather a rich 
discovery has been made this warm weather, namely that the fountains 
in Trafalgar Square, which gush upwards as high as they dare, are 
supplied with hot water from the waterworks behind the barracks and 
the National Gallery, which hot water first subserves the growing wish 
for cleanliness of the cockneys, and that the presiding nymph at its 
source isa London laundress! The tepid stream is thus very useful 
before it becomes doubtfully ornamental. 

LANCASHIRE Parois.—A good deal of interest has been excited here 
by a book, enjoying the cacophonous name of ‘‘ Bamford’s Tim Bob- 
bin ;”’ and as I dare say, its fame being local and its interest confined 
to “* Lankesheer,” it will hardly reach you, I copy for your edification 
the extraordinary title-page; and I do this, because it will be a suffi- 
cient proof of an assertion often made, and which I personally verified, 
that an Englishman may travel all through the United States without 








meeting a single native American talking unintelligible English, whilst 


‘equally rapid success, attained the foremost rank of advocates, holding 
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here I could find him many, within 20 miles of this metropolis, whose 
vernacular would be a sealed book to him. It is as follows: ‘‘ Tawk o’ 
Seawth Lankesheer or Tim Bobbin Tummus an Meary feltlt an made 
greadly: wi his rhymes an a moor-worded an better spyelt Dixonairy o 
words an sayins chiefly ust byth cuntry-livin folke oth spinnin an cloth 
makin parts o’ Seawth Lankesheer by Samhul Beamfort—Sowd by 
Booksellers. Entert at Stashuner Hol Lunnon ”-—Mr. Bamford, in il- 
lustrating the peculiarities and varieties of this -urious dialect, has 
madea hit; and from the glossary, the Lancashire people will perhaps 
for the first time see what the words they employ signify in ordinary 
society, of which very many of them have no idea. 

Sirk Rosert Peew’s Manner or Deatu.—The loss of Sir Robert 
Peel and the sad manner of it, are by no means forgotten yet: people 
still talk of all the circumstances of it, as if the eeotloat had happened 
yesterday. His style of riding was so very sedate, and the pace so 
slow and cautious, that any vagaries in cavalier or steed were never 
expected. It was in allusion to this that Bulwer wrote in the ‘“‘ New 
Timon” 

Sir Robert rides—but never rides at speed. 

On the other hand, he was always a bad rider, and seemed, when moun- 
ted and jogging along, to be thinking of some new tariff or political 
move, forgetful of his own appearance, or the dull, uninspired amble 
of his Resinante. He always purchased the quietest horse he could 
procure, and was perfectly undesirous of the admiration of horse-deal- 
ers or jockeys. People, who are astonished at nothing, are astonished 
at this most unlooked-for end of the much regretted statesman. But the 
final scene often comes in a manner contradictory to the previous 
habits of the individual—Bruce, the great traveller—the greatest of 
his time, after escaping so many perils by land and flood, broke his 
neck, coming down stairs to breakfast, in his own quiet house, in unro- 
mantic England. 


Avvent or Lorp Brovcuam.—I don’t know whether you, ‘‘on the 
other side the water,” are prepared for a visit from the eccentric ex- 
Chancellor, Lord Brougham. The other night, at the Law Amend- 
ment Society,he astonished his hearers by an announcement of his inten- 
tion of proximately setting off, during the coming vacation, on a trip 
across the Atlantic, to take counsel with his American brethren in the 
law, on the subject of an improved system of legal education. I should 
like to be fellow-passenger with him wherever he goes, fur I have no 
doubt he will ‘keep the table in a roar,” and edify every body on board 
with learned disquisitions, spiritual sallies, brilliant jokes, and lively 
anecdotes, winding up ag with an ascent to the cross-trees, and a 
dive from thence into the blue sea—for he is capable of and equal to 
anything. But everybody feels sure he will come back safe and sound, 
for real misfortune never touched Henry Brougham, although common 
report once actually killed him. 


Raitways AND Novenries.—One of the beneficial effects of Railways 
is that the dwellers in this vast, overgrown city may be carried 
about, so quickly and cheaply, to other scenes, and * pastures new.” 
You may go to Paris for 24s.—to Brighton and back for 3s. 6d.—to 
Southampton for 3s.—to Hampton Court and back for 10d., and so on 
But with all this locomotion, the unhappy shareholders in the various 
lines still go about with small dividends, or none, in their pockets. But 
we “ progress” from one thing to another. The darling of the day now 
is Gutta Percha, which enjoys an inordinate popularity. Hats are even 
made of it, in order, I suppose, to allow of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the brain, according to the agitation or tranquillity thereof. 
Last week a sailing yacht built of this substance was exhibited on the 
Serpentine in Hyde Park, which resisted all attempts to sink or over- 
turn it; it sailed equally well, full or empty, and seemed to possess a 
vital elasticity. 

Tue New Lorp CHanceLtor.—A great deal of “ pro” and “con” 
has been uttered, this week, respecting the recent appointment of Sir 
Thomas Wilde to be Lord Chancellor of England. I should fancy him 
an unfit man, as he has been an attorney, and nothing but a common- 
law-barrister all his life, so that his acquaintance with the principles 
of Equity must necessarily be but small. But those who are of his 
party, or likely to come within the range of his life-dispensing power, 
say otherwise, and the omniloquent Lord Brougham said lately in the 
House of Lords, that ‘if the Great Seal were to be placed in the hands 
of one individual, he knew of no more able and experienced lawyer in 


routine life may have, can never be foreseen; they may be some novel 
forms of outrageous crime, or simply the display of a peculiar gift, 
taste, or merely of mechanical dexterities. There have, it may be col- 
lected, and by many it will be remembered, been within the last twenty 
or thirty years repeated and remarkable instances of all these varie- 
ties of human extraordinaries. For example, it is not a great while 
past since there appeared several persons in succession smitten by an 
irrepressible desire to climb the outside of the loftiest towers and 
spires, till, by the aid of sundry artificial claws and dentals, they had 
reached the fanes of the highest pinnacles; others have come out with 
an unconquerable propensity for flying from eminence to eminence, as 
the crows do from steeple to steeple ; then there was another eccentric 
**Sam the Diver,” whom nobody could restrain from plunging head- 
foremost from the middle arch of the highest bridges, or the mast-head 
of a vessel, into the sea or any river stream; besides these, there has 
appeared the “ flying Ireland,” of saltatory fame, who atasingle bound 
would clear the crown of Pickford’s loaded van All these were phe- 
nomena of the gymnastic order; but there have been manifestations 
contemporary with them of an exclusively intellectual form, and quite 
as anomalous from the everyday casts of humanity. 

For a current expression of this class of incomprehensibles, reference 
may be had to the arithmetical exploits of the German calculator in 
last week’s Spectator. Now, the mental power by which Herr Daze, 
with astonishing quickness, executed his processes of involution and 
evolution, of cubing and squaring numbers and extracting their roots, 
or that by which he multiplied twelve figures by twelve figures and 
gave the product exactly ina minute and three-quarters, must have 
been as unfathomable to the grave and reverend signiors of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, before whom he exhibited, as if he had suspended 
uimself in mid-air before them without visible means of support. But 
the most observable feature in this case is, that it is not the first of the 
kind that has appeared; and hence it may be inferred that a law of 
recurrence governs them as well as more commonplace manifestations. 
In the spring of 1812, the curiosity of the London public was greatly 
excited by the calculating genius of an American child under eight 
years of age, named Zerah Colburn. He was altogether unversed in 
the common rules of arithmetic, and on paper could not perform a sim- 
ple sum in multiplication or division ; but by an internal or may be 
intuitive process of his own mind, he readily solved the most operose 
questionsin ciphering. He not unly determined the exact number of 
minutes or seconds in any given period of time, but discovered with ex- 
traordinary despatch the square or cube root of high numbers. Being 
asked to raise the number 8 to the sixteenth power, he named the last 
result, 281,474,976,710,656, and was right in every figure. He had a 
method of finding out prime numbers, or numbers incapable of division 
by others, in a way peculiar to himself. Such powers seem inscrutable, 
incommensurable by any intellectual gauge we possess. Conjectures 
may be formed respecting them; and it may be supposed within the 
compass of nature that an order of intelligence may exist innately gift- 
ed with such prompt and transsendant faculties as raise the possessors 
as far above our own intellectual grade as we are above the chimpan- 
zee ; and for aught that can be gainsaid, there may be entire worlds of 
such mental superiorities. But to indulge such thoughts is wandering 
in vain hypotheses; and we descend to terrestrial phenomena, by no- 
ticing a class whose distinctive peculiarity is some overruling taste or 
propensity. 

Of this order, and a not yet forgotten example, was the celebrated 
‘* Walking Stewart.” This extraordinary had been an emplové of the 
East India Company ; but feeling a mission above the ‘‘ making out of 
invoices for a company of grocers,” he threw up his employment, and 
commenced a journey on foot from Calcutta through Central Asia and 
Syria till he reached Marseilles. He next traversed Spain, Germany, 
and the United States of America. It does not appear that Stewart 
had any special purpose in these incessant peregrinations, further than 
to gratify the love of seeing all parts of the habitable globe. He 
made no notes of his tours, left no reflections; the only conclusion of a 
general import which he seems to have arrived at was, that the time 
would come when /adies would cease to bear children, leaving travail 
entirely to poor people. There was subsequently to Stewart a Captain 
Cochrane, no less eminent in pedestrian feats; never tired, never hun- 
gry, and impregnable to all skyey influences. The Captain expired in 
harness, in an effort to traverse Siberia and reach Kamtschatka on foot 





Westminster Hall, of no man of greater experience in the Court of 
Chancery from his former profession, or of greater experience in the 
Courts of Common Law, than that most honourable, most honest, and 
most thoroughly independent man, the present Chief Justice Wilde.” 
So I ‘hide my diminished head,” and hold my peace. ‘* Taci, e lascia 
dir le genti.” It is quite understood that the appointment is only tem- 
porary—that is to say, Sir Thomas Wilde will only discharge all the 
functions of the office, until arrangements are completed for separating 
the functions of the Speaker of the House of Lords, from those of Chief 
Judge in Chancery, when his Lordship will retain the former office 
alone. Wilde’s has been a remarkable career; commencing, as I said, 
in the larger branch of the profession wherein he soon established an 
extensive practice, in a few years he proceeded to the Bar, and by an 


the office of Solicitor General, and next of Attorney General—promoted 
thenee to one of the chief seats on the Bench, and now raised to the 
dignity of the Peerage, the Presidency of the House of Lords, the head 
of the Court of Chancery and of the highest Court of Appeal. Sie fur 
ad astra. 

Lory AsHLEY’s Enrorcep SunpAy Oxsservance.—There is no sub- 
ject on which people are more shy of expressing an opinion thanon that 
of Sunday observance. Even in the House of Commons, how few have 
dared to express hostility to Lord Ashley’s recent measure for stopping 
all labour in the Post Office on Sunday, although so very many feel it ; 
and even the Ministry express a cowardly hope that the nation will 
soon get tired of the measure, instead of setting themselves against the 
proposition. In fact Lord Ashley’s party shewed courage, and a pur- 
pose, and therefore deservedly earried the day. It is sad to think that 
on any subject one should be afraid to express an opinion— 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 

hen single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute— 
Then waft me from my country’s shores. 

On one point there is not the slightest doubt—that there is more 
Sunday labour, by far, undertaken and undergone since the new, than 
during the old post office regulations. Individuals are employed, in- 
stead of a drilled staff. However, alteration will again come, and tha: 
soon. Hang a pound weight upon your finger, and stretch out your 
arm: it seems as if you could so hold it for ever—but in a short time 
the muscles begin to stl weary and the flesh gives way. You may 
clench your teeth and spur your resolution as much as you like—down 
the weight comes. Quicksilver delights are soon expended; and Lord 
Ashley will have to give way before the necessities of society, and the 
force of pubiic opinion. 

Tue ApueEsive Wuics.—The Ministers, although again beaten this 
week on the Attorney’s Certificate question, still keep in. In short 
o- will not go out—nor ought they, till better men present them- 
selves— 

Statesmen suited to its purposes each generation finds; 
Hence our very little Johnny suits vur very little minds. 

BaTryes In THE Battic.—The Schleswig Holstein affair gives seri- 
ous uneasiness again. I am personally acquainted with some Holstein- 
ers, who have gone over to the Duchy, expressly for the purpose of fight- 
ing against Denmark. They will not be gainsaid. A war in the Baltic 
would be a matter *‘ quod magis ad mos pertinet.” 


Law Rerorm ProGressinc.—The County Courts Extension Bill has 
passed through Committee, and will soon be an “‘ Act of Parliament.” 
And yet, no star has shone forth at noon-day—no triple sun has af- 
frighted Lincoln’s Inn with a portentous glare—no bloody moon has 
been seen in an unclouded sky—nor comets “ from their horrid hair 
shake pestilence and war.” The victory is gained, and the citadel de- 
re up, without any care for the starving garrison of lawyers.— 

as! 

a 


GYMNASTIC AND MORAL PHENOMENA. 


Common resemblances doubtless pervade the family of man, and aye- 
rage results in corresponding periods may be expected in the actions of 
its members; but society is constantly liable to be surprised by recur- 
ring instances of exceptional types. At intervals Nature appears am- 
bitious of asserting both the extent and variety of her capabilities, 
and though mostly observant of general laws, shows that her empire 
is not bounded toa dull cycle of monotonous creations. Henee it is 
that we are frequently startled by human phenomena deviating as 
widely from ordinary models as cometary appearances in the heavens 
do from the more regular or at least better ascertained movements of 


across the Uralian Mountains. 

Ofa cognate character are those remarkable men who may be said to 

grapple insatiably with the savagery of nature. Mrs. Jamieson, in her 
Canadian Rambles, mentions an English gentleman who in single 
blessedness had voluntarily exiled himself trom the fashionable soci- 
ety of London to encounter the perils and hardships of an American 
backwoodsman. Contrary to the wont of settlers, this tough old bach- 
elor commenced hewing his way in the forest, not inwardly from the 
frontier line of civilization, but outwardly; pitching, at the outset, his 
central point far within the bowels of the wilderness, and then working 
his way homewards, as it were, towards the region of light. In this 
way half a century had been passed; and the fair tourist found the 
‘**old buffalo” as she terms him, in the midst of well-stored granaries, 
with numerous flocks and herds. 
But the most remarkable specimen of living wonders is that afforded 
in the lion-hunter of South Africa. Since the appearance of Waterton’s 
Wanderings in Guiana, and of Colonel Crocket’s ursa major fights, 
nothing has been published to match the five years of a hunter's life in 
chasing grim lions, the elephant, rhinoceros, and giraffe, and doing bat- 
tle besides with sea-cows and serpents. But Mr. Cumming’s narrative 
is strongly confirmatory of our thesis, in the fact that a gentleman of 
family and fortune, from mere love of ultra-excitement and adventure, 
has scorned soft delights to live laborious and dangerous days in the 
savannahs and wilds of the Tropics, away from all the securities and 
pleasures of polished society. Without further search, it establishes 
the truth of our proposition, that there is much in human nature not 
dreamt of in Hamlet’s philosophy, and mysteries of organism, of intel- 
lectual gifts and tastes, of which common standards offer no solution.— 
Spectator, July 138. 
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THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


The excellent old Duke has left us. We are too apt to rate our 
ublic men only according to their political rank; but perhaps no one 
io helped more to teach us better than the Duke of Cambridge. On 
his return from Hanover-—where he exercised a mild absolutism in 
fair weather, and went on his knees in political storm—there was the 
usual disposition torate him on the exclusively political footing, and 
therefore to slight him. He left governing states, and found a more 
congenial calling in the government of charities and public dinners ; 
and there was a disposition to make merry with his vocation. Wits 
laughed at his unguarded and unreserved tongue, and at the absence of 
intellectual predications in that overflowing discourse; but the lightning 
did not seem to touch him. It didnot make his shadow grow less, nor 
his good-humoured countenance grow sour, nor his assiduity grow cold 

For, as numbers will find out now, if they have not found it out be- 
fore, the Duke was really useful. He made a good, honest, business- 
like use of his ‘‘ station,” for the good of his fellow subjects. Few un- 
derstood the minor duties of cadet royalty better than he, or did more 
credit to his class as an efficient journeyman in its work. He knew 
that a Prince of the Blood possesses by station many useful attributes 
—as an attraction to public dinners, as an arbiter in the turbulent 
politics of charity committees, as a decoy to benevolent subscriptions; 
and he honestly employed those special attributes in a spirit of modest, 
straightforward zeal to do the best hecould. And that best was really 
very good. His right’royal proportions of frame made him a magnificent 
figure for the head of a banquet table; his venerable yet genial aspect 
was the very type of a presiding genius for decorous conviviality. With 
& stout matter-of-fact consciousness, he used the influence of his royalty 
to control a wide world of charity business for the benefit of the needy 
and the helpless. He not only figured as a decoy in subscription-lists, 
but set an admirable example of paying his subscription. And he 
habitually exhibited respectability in its most engaging aspect, of a 
contented, flourishing benignity. The Duke of Cambridge was the 
fugleman of society in the commoner civic virtues—a truly useful office, 
excellently performed. 

In spite of the wits, therefore, society learned to respect its unpre- 
suming unpedantic, but practical “guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
People laughed at his accompaniment obligato of unrestrained commen- 
tary to sermon and song, and duly recognized the exquisite common- 
place of his set speeches ; but they flocked to the dinners where he pre- 
sided, they felt the justice for which he stood up, they esteemed his 
practical benevolence, they rejoiced in his hearty John Ball aspect, 
they enjoyed the dinner seasoned with his hearty-voiced good wishes, 
they applauded his steady attention to his word, they liked him for 
his unfailing kindliness, they sympathised with him asa fine typical 
specimen of the Englishman arrayed in all the glory of royal station 





the planetary bodies. What shape or character these surprises on 


and governed by the etiqutte of constitutional manners. 
But he is gone. No more will that glad countenance expand over the 








festive board. No more will that rich voice be heard in the Opera. 
house, unfolding to the amused and not unadmiring listener the harm. 
less and patent secrets of the royal breast ; no more will singer be 
cheered by the emphatic and not undiscriminating certificate oral - no 
more will the Coldstream Guards paradein grand review with ‘the 
most magnificent of full Colonels atits head. Field-marshal the Duke 
of Cambridge, patron general and chairman-royal of Metropolitan 
charity, kingof the Operahouse, and the prince of good fellows, 
succumbed to the common lot. 

Not uncharacteristically. He attained to the threescore years ang 
ten with a few tospare. He had led a life distinguished by the priy;. 
leges, the enjoyments, but not by the licences, of exalted station, , 
took things as he found them, and wished to make the best of what he 
found. He was conservative in opinions, if opinions he could be said ty 
have, but liberal in his feelings. Fortune treated him kindly, and he 
did not encroach upon her favour, but returned the favour in kind ; ang 
his goodly countenance showed that his commerce with existence had 
been ahappyone. The cordial kindly bearing, which bore down pedan. 
tic criticism, forefended envy ; no man grudged the good Duke his com. 
fortable condition ; indeed, popular regret now solaces itself with the 
recollection that he had a full allowance of life and its good things — 


has 


pemace see 
THE BLACK MALIBRAN. 

Having a prejudice against curiosities in the way of art, we are not 
sorry to find that the lady who has been dubbed with the above queer 
title, has failed to produce much sensation at the Queen’s Theatre ip 
London. She appeared on Monday night. the 13th ult., and the event 
is thus chronicled in two of the daily journals. 


For some weeks past the appearance in one of the boxes of [er 
Majesty’s Theatre of a lady of colour has caused much conversation 
in the lobbies, and the rumour that this was the same lady who, 
under the name of the ‘* Black Malibran,” had created a great sensa- 
tion in Paris, contributed to increase curiosity. Biographies, too, 
have been circulated, by which we learn that Donna Anna Maria Lo. 
reto Martinez de Morena—such is her brief name—is a representative 
of the national music of Cuba and of Spain, having been born in the 
dependency and visited the kingdom, and having studied music in both, 
Delay is an additional aliment to interest. Last Tuesday the “ Black 
Malibran” was to have sung, but a lamented death caused the theatre 
to be closed. Saturday was then fixed for the occasion of her deditt ; 
but, instead of the ‘* Black Malibran,” there was a black and white pos- 
ter, announcing her hoarseness. Thus, what with the news of her ex- 
cellence, what with the interest of her biography, and what with the 
stimulant of procrastination, the expectations of the public were last 
night not a little wound up. 

A divertissement entitled Les Délices du Serail had been composed for 
the appearance of the lady in question. On the rising of the curtain the 
interior of a seraglio was henetened in which a Sultan was amused by the 
feats of dancing Odalisques. Presently the negro lady, attired in a suit of 
rich amber-coloured satin, entered the apartment, and after a few preli- 
minary notes on the guitar commenced one of her melodies. These areall 
very similar in character, and have al! more or less about them of what 
we should call the Moorish style. Her manner of singing was quaint 
and pointed, especially when she seems to give vent to a flow of spirits, 
but her voice does not appear commensurate to the size of the house, 
and hence her simple ditties are not so effective as they might be in a 
smaller compass. Much applause followed each song, and there was a 
call at the end of the performance, but still enough disapprobation was 
mingled with approval to render it pretty certain the Cuban style of 
vocalization will obtain no permanent footing in this country.— Times, 
16th ult, 

After the opera the celebrated Donna Maria Loretto Martinez, the 
Black Malibran, made her first appearance before an English audience 
in a divertissement composed expressly to introduce her, entitled Les 
Delices du Serail. The scene represents the interior of a harem, and 
the various Sultanas are dancing to amuse the lord and master, who 
is seated ona musnud. After the performance of several dances (one 
of which, a pas de deux, by Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris and Madame 
Petit Stephan, is deserving of especial commendation), the Donna Mar- 
tinez is introduced veiled. The veil having been removed, we saw be- 
foreus one of the most handsome negresses in the world, attired ina 
superb Spanish costume. She was led to an ottoman, on which she 
took her seat, and a Spanish guitar having been handed to her, sie 
struck a few notes as a prelude. It was evident from the first that she 
was dreadfully nervous—she trembled exceedingly as she took the 
guitar—but it was also evident from her manner of touching the instru- 
ment, and of stopping, that she was a first-rate guitar player. She 
then commenced one of her Cuban melodies. It was full of character, 
and notwithstanding her highly nervous state, which prevented her 
from exhibiting the full powers of her voice, and acted evidently asa 
painful restraint upon her, there was something so quaint, so original, 
so characteristic inher style of singing and acting, that she elicited 
loud applause, and at the conclusion of her performance (she sang three 
songs, in one of which she was encored), she was calledon. The per- 
formance of the Black Malibran is a perfect musical curiosity, and we 
shall very much like again to witness her performances.—Sun, /bid. 


The ‘‘dark ladye” sang again on Thursday the 18th ult., but the 
Times in its record of the performances does not deem her worthy of 
mention, andthe Sun merely records her appearance. 





Tue BuritpinG ror THE Exuuisirion or 1851.—Thelong delibera- 
tions as to the building to be erected for the Exhibition of 1851, have 
been terminated by a decision in favour of Mr. Paxton’s design and es- 
timate. We have before described this gentleman’s plan, but as the 
present decision in his favour will attract general attention to the ex- 
act character of his propositions, we may repeat that Mr. Paxton sug- 
gests a building chiefly of glass—in fact, a huge but elegant glasshouse 
The great feature in its erection is, that no stone, brick, or mortar, 
will be necessary. All the roofing and upright sashes will be made 
by machinery, fitted together, and glazed with rapidity, most of them 
being finished previous to being taken to the place, so that little else 
will be required on the spot than to fit the finished materials together. 
The whole of the structure will be supported on cast iron columns, 
and the extensive roof will be cusainel without the necessity for in- 
terior walls for this purpose. If removed after the Exhibition, the 
materials may be sold far more advantageously than a structure filled 
in with bricks and mortar, and some of the materials would bring in 
full half the original outlay. Complete ventilation has been provided 
by filling in every third cpright compartment with luffer boarding, 
which would be made to open and sbut by machinery ; the whole of the 
basement will be filled in after the same manner. The current of air 
may be modified by the use of coarse open canvass, which by being 
kept wet in hot weather, will render the interior of the building much 
cooler than the external atmosphere. In order to subdue the intense 
light in a building covered with glass, it is proposed to cover all the 
south side of the upright parts, together with the whole of the roofs 
outside, with calico or canvass, tacked on the ridge rafters of the latter. 
This will allow a current of air to pass in the valleys under the calico, 
which will, if required, with the ventilators, keep the air of the house 
cooler than the external atmosphere. To give the roof a light and 
graceful appearance, it is to be on the rilge and farrow principle, and 
glazed with sheet glass. The ridge and valley rafters will be continued 
in uninterrupted lines the whole length of the structure, and be sup- 


“ported by cast iron beams. These beams will have a hollow gutter 


formed in them to receive the rain water from the wooden valley raft- 
ers which will be thence conveyed through the hollow columns to the 
drains. These drains will be formed of ample dimensions under the 
whole of the pathways throughout. The floors of the pathways to be 
laid with trellis-boards, three-eighths of an inch apart, on sleeper joists 
This kind of flooring is both economical and can always be kept clean, 
dry, and pleasant to walk upon. The gallery floors are to be close 
boarded. No timber trees need be cut down, as the glass may fit up to 
the boles of the trees, leaving the lower branches under the glass du- 
ring the exhibition ; but Mr. Paxton does not recommend this course, 
as, for the sum of 250/. he would engage to remove and replace Naor d 
living tree on the ground, except the large old elms opposite to E eines 3- 
gate. Only a few years ago the erection of such a building as the on 
contemplated would have involved a fearful amount of expense 7 
the rapid advance made in this country during the last 40 years, 2 

in the scientific construction of such buildings and the chief manu a 
ture of glass, iron, &c., together with the amazing facilities in t " 
preparation of sash-bars and other woodwork, render an — 
this description, in point of expense, quite on a level with t one - 
structed of more substantial materials.—Dai/y News.—We wou ; _ 
that the building is to be constructed for £87 000, and all the mater 





als are to remain the property of Mr. Paxton, to be removed by him, 
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rwise, as Parliament may hereafter ordain. Mr. Paxton is 
* — a great florist and horticulturist, being at the head of the 
poke of Devonshire’s splendid establishment at Chatsworth.—Ed. Alb. 





THE NEW West Invia Steam Fuieetr.— Southampton, July 17.— 
The directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company have accepted 
tenders for the immediate construction of five magnificent Atlantic 
jtcam-ships for performing the through voyages from Southampton to 
the Isthmus of Panama. One of these vessels is to be built in South- 
ampton by Mr, Wigram, of London, but her machinery is to be put on 
board in the Clyde. The following is a list of the ships, their names, 
tonnage, and power, with the names of the builders, viz. :—T he Oro- 
nocd, 2,250 tons, 750,horse-power, to be built by Pitcher at Northfleet, 
the engines by Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field, of London, The 
Magdalena, 2,250 tons, 750 horse power, to be built by Pitcher, of 
Northfleet, the engines Messrs. Napier. The Demarara, 2,250 tons, 750 
horse-power, to be built by Messrs. Patterson, of Bristol, the engines by 
Messrs. Caird and Co., of Greenock. The Amazon, 2,250 tons, 760 
horse-power, to be built by Messrs. Green, of Blackwall, the engines 
py Messrs. Seaward and Co., of London. The Parana, 2,250 tons 
750 horse power, to be built at Southampton by Messrs. Wigram, the en- 
gines by Messrs. Caird and Co., of Greenock. Thus the builders most 
celebrated in naval architecture, and firms the most remarkable for 
the construction of marine steam-engines are to be employed in pro- 
ducing these ships, which it may confidently be expected will embrace 
every improvement of merit that has yet been intreduced, aud which 
will doubtless by their speed and general efficiency for transatlantic 
voyaging be unsurpassed by any of the magnificent steam ships now 
engaged in regularly crossing the ocean. The whole of the vessels are 
to be built of wood, and will be ready for seain a year, or perhaps less. 
They will be propelled on the paddle-wheel principle, and are to be 
pressed forward with the greatest possible dispatch. In an article in 
The Times of the 11th inst., detailing the distance to be steamed an- 
nually by the West India and Brazilian steamers, a small error has 
been committed. The number of miles to be steamed in order to per- 
form the combined service is 547,296 miles, while 20,640 miles will 
have to be traversed by sailing vessels, the total mileage being 567,936 
miles instead of 577,936 miles, as mentioned on that occasion, and which 
was so rendered by aclerical error. The number of ships employed in 
performing the West India and Brazil services, including a proper 
provision fur reserve, will be 20, including the five new ships above- 
named and the following, namely :—Steamers, 4von ,Clyde, Conway, 
Dee, Derwent, Eagle, Great Western, Medway. Sever, Tay, Teviot, 
Thames, Trent, Esk, (screw), and Larne (sailing vessel.) 





Opinion IN ENGLAND ON THE PARKMAN Murper Case.—A long 
leading article in a late number of the Times, after referring to Pro- 
fessor Webster’s confession, concludes thus :—‘‘ We can have no man- 
ner of doubt that in this country Professor Webster would have been 
convicted of murder. There is indeed much in his confession which 
night by possibility be true, but we are much mistaken if the verdict 
of the jury would in England be disturbed in consequence of such a 
statement.” 





Euperial Parliament, 


House of Commons, Friday, 19th July. 

In the evening sitting, 

Lord J. RUSSELL moved that the House should resolve inself into a 
committee of the whole house, on her Majesty’s message with respect 
toa provision for the family of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. HUME said it was desirable to know what they were to do when 
they got into committee. He thought it would be desirable to have an 
inquiry as to whether they might not economise the annuity now paid 
to the King of Hanover, to enable them to provide for the family of the 
late Duke of Cambridge. 

The house then went into committee, and 

Lord J. RUSSELL proceeded to state the position of the present Duke 

of Cambridge, whose income, after paying annuities chargeable upon 
it, was only £1200 per annum, in addition to professional emoluments 
in the army. He proposed that Parliament should settle upon him £12,- 
000,per annum, and £3000 per annum on the Princess Mary. The Duch- 
ess of Cambridge had £6000 per annum settled upor her on the death of 
her husband, and Parliament had settled £3000 per annum on the 
Princess Augusta on her marriage. The whole provision, therefore, 
would be £24,000 per annum. He hoped the house would not think 
£12,000 per annum too large an amount to enable Prince George of 
Cambridge to sustain the dignity of his position, which threw charges 
upon him far beyond those which a less exalted individual would be 
exposed to. He rested this proposition on the merits of the late Duke, 
and thought it should not be mixed up with the case of the income of 
the King of Hanover, which, whether it were rightly or wrongly con- 
as had nothing to do with the question to be now considered by 
the house. 
_ Mr. HUME alluded to various efforts he had made for retrenchment 
in those Royal grants, and concluded his observations by moving, as 
ot aaa, that £8000 a year be voted for the Duke of Cam- 
ori ge. 

Mr DISRAELI said the provision proposed by the Government was 
fair, just, and moderate, and he therefore hoped that Mr. Hume would 
40t press his amendment to a division. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought that the late Duke might have made a differ- 
ent disposition of his property, so as not to throw his son so entirely 
upon the public. He feared that an unfavourable impression would 
be created against monarchical institutions if the house agreed to so 
large and so extravagant a proposition as that of the noble lord. For 
these reasons he should support the amendment. 

The Marquis of GRANBY supported the original proposition, and 
passed a high eulogium on the virtues of the late Duke of Cambridge. 

Sir R. ING LIS said that by all the bargains between the Sovereigns 
and the nation, the latter had been always a large gainer, andit should 
therefore act in a liberal spirit on occasions like the present. 

After some observations from Colonel RAWDON and Colonel CHAT- 
TERTON, 

_ The committee divided, and the amendment was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 206 to 53. 

— HUME then moved that the amount should be 10,000/. per an- 
m, 

After a short discussion, 

_ Mr. V. SMITH recommended the introduction of a clause in the Act 
of Parliament granting the pension, whatever it might be in amount, on 
the condition that it should terminate if his Royal Highness should ever 
become King of Hanover. 

_ The committee again divided, and Mr. HUME’S amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of 177 to 55. 

' The resolution was then agreed to, as was also a resolution for grant- 
‘ng 3000. per annum to the Princess Mary. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 1-4. 
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P By the arrival of the Cambria, Cunard Steamer, at Boston, we have 

“te Liverpool Mails of this day fortnight, the 27th ult. 

‘Tthappens, not unfrequently, that more excitement prevails, in Par- 
“awent and throughout the political circles, on some comparatively 
“Mimportant topic, than is exhibited on serious questions. Thus, at 
oh we-end of the session, the admission of Baron Rothschild, the Jew- 
Co “epresentative of the city of London, to his seat in the House of 

Mons, has all at once engrossed public attention, and assumed a 

—- face. Lord John Russell, one of the Baron’s colleagues, having 
“sen expected to bring the question again before Parliament in the 
se of a Jewish Oaths Bill, announced his intention, on Monday, the 
“2d ult., of postponing this movement until next session, a singularly 
Cool mode of treating his own constituents, the good citizens of ln 
to say nothing of the elected but unsitting member himself. The libe- 
fos Clestors, hereon, though exceedingly averse to a downright quarrel 
par the Prime Minister, convened a meeting for Thursday, the 25th, 

ni treating his Lordship’s conduct with as much forbearance and de- 


must put their own shoulders to the wheel, and bring matters to issue 
by presenting their member to the House. This meeting was attended 
by Messrs. J. Abel Smith, C. Lushington, Mitchell, Aglionby, Lord 
Dudley Stuart, M.P.’s, and some civic politicians of small calibre, un- 
known beyond the precincts of the Lord Mayor and their High Might- 
inesses the Aldermen. 

What took place on the following day is thus detailed in an evening 
paper of Friday, the 26th ult. 

In consequence of the general understanding that it was the intention 
of Baron Rothschild to present himself at the table of the House of 
Comm ons to-day, and require to be allowed to take his seat as one of 
the Members for the city of London, long before twelve o’clock the lob- 
bies of the Hous e of Commons werecrowded to excess by members of the 
Jewish persuasion, anxious to witness the arrival of the Baron. This 
anxiety was also manifested on the partof Hon. Members, who flocked 
in crowds to the House in order to be present at the novel ceremony of 
one ofthe Jewish nation presenting himself atthe table of the House 
as one of its Members, and desiring to be sworn on the Old Testament. 
Baron Rothschild appeared in the lobby at twelve o’clock, and was loud- 
ly cheered. The Baron was accompanied by a host of friends, among 
whom we noticed Mr. Page Wood and Mr. J. A. Smith. He appeared 
in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits, and seemed delighted 
with the excitement which he appeared to have created. 

The Speaker took the Chair at Twelve o’clock, when there was an un- 
usually full attendance of Members; and before the business of the day 
was gone into, announced that Members to be sworn must advance to the 
table. The Hon. W.0O. Stanley, the new Member for Chester, in the 
room of Sir John Jervis, was then introduced by Sir W. Hayter and 
Lord Marcus Hill, and took the oaths and his seat. Some disappoint- 
ment appeared to be felt at the non-appearance of Baron Rothschild. 

The business of the day was then proceeded with. The Lords amend- 

ments to the following Bills were considered and agreed to :—Midland 
Great Western Railway of Ireland. Timber Preserving Company. 
Sir R. H. Inglis presenteda petition from Banff against the admission 
of Jews into Parliament. Mr. D’Eyncourt presented a petitition from 
Lambeth complaining of the grossly defective sewerage of that borough. 
Mr. Aglionby presented a petition from Carlisle in favour of the Copy- 
holds Enfranchisement Bill. 
_ At this moment Baron Rothschild appeared at the bar of the House, 
introduced by Mr Page Wood and Mr. John Abel Smith. As the Hon- 
ourable Gentleman advanced up the fleor of the House to the table he 
was loudly cheered by Members on both sides. The clerk at the table 
placed the customary oath in his hands and was about to swear the 
Honourable Gentleman upon the New Testament, when he was inter- 
rupted by 

Baron Rothschild, who said in a loud and clear voice, ‘‘I desire to be 
sworn on the Old Testament.” —(Loud cheers. ) 

Sir R. H. Inglis—I protest against that.—(Loud cries of disapproba- 
tion.) 

The Hon. Gentleman was then ordered to withdraw. 

We have not room, even for a summary of the debate that ensued, 
on the high Churchman, Sir R. H. Inglis, moving a resolution to the 
effect that the House refused to alter the form of taking the oath. It 
was stirring enough, and the Government was compelled to listen to 
some unpalatable truths on the delay and evasion practise in the mat- 
ter. Mr. Bernal Osborne thought that they had had sufficient debating 
on the subject, the question having been discussed fully in three suc- 
cessive sessions, and the principle of admission of Jews affirmed by 
large majorities in the Commons. Finally after a stormy scene, the de- 
bate was adjourned until last Monday week, and its result will be looked 
for with considerable interest. It will certainly have been moved that 
the Baron be declared qualified, and an attempt will have been made 
to settle the question summarily by a vote of the House; but though a 
large majority sides with the Liberals on the principle, we very much 
doubt whether so bold a step will have been adopted. Whether Jews 
be admitted or excluded, we do not think a matter of very grave impor- 
tance; but we should infinitely regret to see the House so stultifying 
itself as, after having sought for years a regular legislative amend- 
ment of its own constitution, in 2 moment of excitement to vote such 
proceeding unnecessary, and by the sudden breath of a fluctuating ma- 
jority, throw ridicule on its prior movement. But we have faith in the 
House’s sense of its own dignity, and do not expect to find Baron Roths- 
child seated, notwithstanding the indignation of the London liberal 
electors, and the short-sighted zeal of some radical members of Parlia- 
ment. The principle will, without doubt, be re-affirmed ; but not prac- 
tically applied. 

The Marriage Bill, the object of which was to legalize the marriage 
of a husband with a deceased wife’s sister, has been abandoned in the 
House of Lords, on its sesond reading being called. It has for a long 
period occupied an interminable amount of space in Parliamentary re- 
ports, and magazine and newspaper leaders; all of which, it is to be 
feared, will be repeated next year, with such trifling variations as 
clever men can invent. The Marriage Bill, however, goes into retire- 
ment with plenty of fellow-sufferers, and really when the legislative 
doings of Parliament are summed up in Her Majesty’s speech from the 
throne, it seems, from the general aspect of Parliamentary affairs, that 
there will be still fewer opportunities than usual, for the accustomed 
ministerial flourish. The ‘* White-bait’ dinner was to take place on 
the 3d inst., and the beliefis general that the prorogation will take 
place on the 15th. 

Amongst minor topics we notice a complimentary dinner given to 
Lord Palmerston at the Reform Club, by 200 of its members, principally 
members of Parliament, and staunch admirers of his Lordship’s foreign 
policy. Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P., was in the Chair; and though all 
the splendours of the table were lavished before enthusiastic guests, the 
account of the feast reads as if it were rather a failure. Somewhat to 
our surprise we find that none of the Cabinet Ministers were present. 
Perhaps they thought that having procured Lord Palmerston a verdict 
of acquittal from the House of Commons, they had done all their consci- 
ences would allow. Amongst the notabilities present, we observe the 
names of Baron Rothschild, Sir Charles Napier, and Thackeray. The 
reporters of the press not having been treated with due respect, some 
of the morning journals, including the Times, copied their reports of 
the eating, drinking, and speech-making, from the Sunday papers. 

Americans and American affairs have been much before the British 
public, the news of the lamented death of General Taylor having drawn 
forth from the press many tributes of honest and sincere sympathy for 
the loss sustained by this country, and abundant acknowledgments of 
the distinguished merits of the deceased. At the annual meeting also, 
of the Royal Agricultural Society at Exeter, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Rives, the U. 8. Ministers to England and France respectively, were 
present as honoured guests, and addressed the assembled agriculturists 
at the great banquet that took place. 

Queen Victoria, at the last accounts, was enjoying retirement from 
the bustle of the London season, at her Marine Villa, in the Isle of 
Wight. In the very limited circle of guests lately admitted there, we 
see the names of the Duke and Duchess of Nemours. By the way, Louis 
Philippe’s health can scarcely be so deplorably bad as has been repre- 
sented, since he was present, on the 20th ult., at the French Roman 
Catholic Church in King-street, Portman Square, where his grandson, 
the Count de Paris, went through the ceremony of his ‘* first commu- 
nion.” The papers speak, however, of the ex- King’s emaciated appear- 
ance. Her Majesty’s annual visit to Balmoral Castle, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, is appointed for the 20th inst. 

The new Bishop of Montreal was consecrated in Westminster Abbey 
on the 15th ult. The impressive ceremony was performed by the Arch- 
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The new French law for, or—we should rather say—against the 
press is not only hung over the heads of political evil-doers, but is very 
summarily applied. The Editor of the Pouvoir has been tried by the 
Assembly itself, and fined 5000 franes for an indiscretion. If the bril- 
liant talent of the Parisian journalists be long and severely suppressed, 
the printers will certainlybegin once more to cast their types into bullets 
and how they can fight, the world perfectly well knows, and will soon 
have further evidence. The National Assembly, however, having se- 
cured itself thus to its own satisfaction, takes a three months’ holiday, 
commencing to-morrow, the llth inst. But it is still to watch over the 
public safety and its own interests, through the medium of a committee 
of twenty-five. Absolute majority, on a secret ballot, being requisite 
for election, the whole had not been named at the latest dates, but we 
find the names already on the list of Odillon Barrot, Generals Chan- 
garnier, Lamoriciére, and Lauriston, Count Molé, and M. Berryer.— 
The result of the change in the Electoral Law is now stated as far more 
extensive than was anticipated. We can scarcely credit the figures 
before us; but they cut the list down from ten millions and a half to 
three millions and a quarter !—Louis Napoleon is about to leave Paris 
on avery extended Provincial tour. His personal popularity seems to 
be somewhat increasing, notwithstanding the re-actionary measures 
that have lately been fastened upon the country. A few Legitimist 
Clubs and secret societies have been broken up by the police. 


The telegraph last week led us into one of its frequent errors. It is 
a Neapolitan, not a Portuguese Princess, whom the son of Don Carlos 
has married. The Count de Montemolin and the Princess Caroline, 
sister of the King of Naples, were united at the Royal Palace of Ca- 
serta, near Naples, on the 10th ult. The Queen of Spain is convales- 
cent. 

At Lisbon, the dispute between the American and the Portuguese 
Governments has come to a crisis. On the 11th ult. the latter finally 
refused to allow the untenable claim for the destruction ef an Ameri- 
can privateer by a British squadron, in the neutral port of Fayal, in 
the year 1814. The claim has been over and over again before the 
public; and though General Jackson did not shrink from a very de- 
cided attitude when pressing certain claims on France, neither he nor 
any of his predecessors or successors have taken so strong a position on 
this General Armstrong case. It was equally established by the Brit- 
ish Officers’ affidavit, and the American Privateersman’s protest, that 
the violation of the neutrality of the port was begun by the latter firing 
into the British boats. We notice that the Evening Post of this city 
writes very strongly against the equity of this American claim, and its 
legality according to the law of nations. Mr. Clay, the U. 8. Minis- 
ter at Lisbon, had however demanded his passports, and it was thought 
would speedily embark on board one of the two U.S. ships of war lying 
in the Tagus, on the 11th ult. 

A little brush of warfare has taken place between the Danes and the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners ; but not of sufficient moment to require us to 
make room for particulars. 





Canapa.—We regret not having received, at the time of going to 
press, any letter from Toronto, or any paper from that city, that could 
enlighten us as to the precise state of the dispute between the House 
of Assembly and the Press. The Patriot of Tuesday gives us indeed a 
report of the proceedings of the day before; but we learn by earlier 
dates that the House had refused to receive from the associated Press a 
petition for the restitution of the privileges of the reporters. Those on 
the spot will know all that has occurred, and at any rate it is difficult 
to compress the matter into any reasonable compass. 

From Montreal we learn the return of Sir George Simpson to Lachine, 
from his annual tour of inspection through the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
Five thousand miles of canoe travelling is not a trifle. He brings no 
news from the Arctic Regions, of the missing ships; but we hear that 
Commr. Pallen, formerly of the Plover, passed the winter at Fort 
Simpson, and was on his way to York Factory, to embark for England. 
But at Great Slave Lake, fresh instructions were awaiting him, and 
under the arrangements of the Admiralty and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, he would with Mr. Rae, of that service, resume his exploring 
task. 

WasnHinctron.—The Cabinet is not complete, two members of it hav-- 
ing declined their appointments, and successors not yet having been 
found. The two are Mr. Bates, the Secretary of War,and Mr. Pearce, 
the Secretary of the Interior.—Yesterday afternoon's papers announced, 
however, the acceptance of office and completion of the Cabinet by the 
appointment of Mr. Conrad of Louisiana to the War, and Mr. McKen- 
non of Pennsylvania to the Home Department.—The President, early in 
the week, sent in a message to the Senate, on the subject of the dispute 
existing between New Mexico and Texas, with reference to their border- 
line. In this document, the hint is broadly given to the latter, that the 
Executive will by force of arms assert the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nothing has been positively done since the demise of Mr. Clay’s 
‘Omnibus bill,’ towards settling the mooted questions of her States and 
Teritories, and the varied interests therein of Northern and Southern 
politicians. As for mere attempts at settlement, it would not suit our 
purpose (o make any attempts to chronicle them. 

A Washington correspondent of the New York Courier & Enquirer, 
backed by editorial remarks from head-quarters, has startled us with 
& positive assertion that an emissary from the Southern States was in 
the city of Mexico in April last, negotiating for the formation of a great 
Southern confederacy, in which Mexico was invited to co-operate. We 
certainly should not trouble ourselves with such treason dire, did we not 
find that the British Minister’s name was (as usual!) mixed up with the 
affair. <‘‘The British Legation,” says the Courier, ‘‘connived at. if it 
did not openly countenance this infamous treason.” But there must 
have been some qualm of conscience in the Editorial breast, after pen- 
ning so absurd a paragraph; for, continues the same article, ‘‘it is hard 
tobelieve that the British Minister in any way abetted ascheme so ini- 
quitous.” It is indeed hard to believe it—we don’t—our readers will 
not—and we very respectfully doubt whether the Editor did so himself. 
Oncein a while, we feel itour duty to protest against the continued li- 
bels upon our representatives on this continent, with which journalists 
choose to spice their articles. 





RRESPON DENCE 
EON Pee Lonsow, July 200k; 9000: 

The question of ‘Colonial government” or rather what constitutions 
shall be given toor taken by our Colonies 1s still one of the leading 
difficulties of our ministers, and it isindeed wonderful how Downing 
street and “red tape” suffice for as much as they do. The total number 
of the British Colonies now is 73, of which 11 arein Europe, 10 in Asia, 
8 in Australasia, 13 in Africa, and 31 in America (North and South) 
including the West Indies. A goodly family, but all growing up now to 
refractory majority, and a consequent desire of independence. 

Sir Thomas Wilde, upon his appointment to the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, has been elevated to the peerage, and has taken his seat in the 
House of Lords as Baron Truro. Those who profess to have the best 
means of estimating his lordship’s capacity, and profound knowledge of 
human nature, confidently predict that his accession will tend to in- 
crease the respect in which the venerable assembly of which he has 
now become a member is held by all classes of the British community. 
It bas been observed that during his career in the House of Commons, 
Sir Thomas Wilde was more conspicuous as a statesman than even as a 
lawyer, and his memorable and extraordinary efforts in the debates on 
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‘Connell prosecution, and again on the privilege question, show 
a waee advantage and effect legal eruditien and Sseared may be 
e to bear on political questions. Amongst those who most highly 
valued Sir Thomas Wilde’s Parliamentary qualifications was the late 
lamented Sir Robert Peel, who, although unconnected with him by 
party or political ties, took frequent opportunities of bearing his disin- 
terested testimony as to the value of Sir Thomas’s services, and has left 
it on record as his deliberate opinion, that the House of Commons is 
more indebted to Sir Thomas Wilde for the preservation of its privi- 
leges than to any other living man. Baron Truro will in all proba- 
bility soon have a delicate opportunity for the display of his abilities 
and impartiality as Lord Chancellor, for it is confidently asserted that 
the Hyde Park residents, who feel themselves so aggrieved by the con- 
templated ‘* Exhibition of Industry,” are about to apply to the Court 
of Chancery for an injunction to prevent the erection of the new build- 
ing ; and whichever way the question is decided, great offence will be 
iven—either to Prince Albert and a large majority, or to the Lord 
Chancellor's particular friend Lord Brougham and a host of others. It 
was remarked, that the new Lord Chancellor looked very awkward 
when he took his seat in the Court of Chancery, last week, and appa- 
rently was very nervous. More changes are about to take place, and 
that shortly. The “ Vice of England,” so is briefly called the excel- 
lent Vice Chancellor, is about to resign, in consequence of continued in- 
disposition, and Vice Chancellor Wigram has become blind—the vacan- 
cy created by the latter’s incapacity can only be filled up by special 
act of Parliament. 

The County Courts Extension Bill has been carried all in a hurry— 
indeed with railroad speed. The advanced period of the session ren- 
dered it improbable that time would pret the Committee to enter in- 
to such a searching inquiry, as would enable them to come to a satis- 
factory conclusion, before the prorogation of Parliament, and in that 
case the course to be expected was that it would proceed with the ex- 
amination of witnesses, until the period fixed for the termination of the 
session should be officially announced, and then recommend that the 
Bill should stand over and the investigation be resumed at the com- 
mencement of the next Session of Parliament, Instead of pursuing. 
this course, I understand the select committee sat for three hours only, 
heard the evidence of certain officers of the County Courts, and then 
and there agreed to a report. The Reform in the Common Law Supe- 
rior Courts is going on, and it is likely that the long-talked-of measure 
for abolishing all fees in all Courts of Justice will soon be carried out. 
Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls, recently expressed himself 
strongly infavour ofit. ‘Justice ought,” said he, ‘‘to be adminis- 
tered without any expense to the suitors, and all persons engaged in 
its administration ought to be paid by salaries and not by fees.” The 
bill for the repeal of the Attorneys’ certificate duty has been thrown 

out on the third reading by a majority of 24. It is rather remarkable 
that the protectionists mustered strong in opposition to the tax, and it 
was mainly owing to their votes that the majority of 17 in favour of 
the second reading was obtained last week—D'Israeli particularly 
shone as the ‘‘ attorneys’ friend.” But the bill is now lost. 

The stoppage of Sunday labour in the Post-office has given rise to 
many expe tients for private supply of messengers and letter-carriers, 
as might have been expected—and the amount of labour on the day of 
rest is consequently multiplied a hundred fold In Manchester, a body 
of boys has been organised equal in numbers to the post-office officials, 
and in Liverpool runners and mounted messengers abound. But the 
most unjust part of it is, that these facilities are open only to the weal- 
thy, and are necessarily closed against the poor. A fresh instance of 
the trouble occasioned occurred on the arrival of the last steamer from 
your side. She came in on Saturday night, and the news was in all 
the papers in London, on Monday morning, whereas the letters did not 
arrive till the afternoon of that day. Why the post-office officers are 
the only favoured ones, and the excise, the police, and the customs are 
excluded from the boon, Lord Ashley alone can tell. I fear mixed mo- 
tives influenced him, as well as most other men, including the travel- 
ler who wrote in the Album at a Welsh Hotel—* The scenery and the 
mutton fine.” 

The reforms still proposed in the matter of Prison Discipline rather 
hang fire—one of the great objections being the heavy expense of the 
contemplated alterations—but the niggard spirit of economy will not 
be listened to on this subject, for one-fifth of the amouné raised for the 
Emancipation of the West India Slaves would, it is confidently stated, 
be sufficient for the purposes now in petto, which would have a more 
decidedly beneficial effect, than the problematical benefit conferred on 
the slave population of our colonies. However, nothing more will be 
done this session, as the haggard and careworn ministers are now close 
upon the vacation, for which they long, in order that they may ad J to 
turn themselves into ‘“ fat, sleek men, that can sleep o’ nights,” which 
they have had no chance of doing lately: and they have been beaten 
so often, that they can hardly feel comfortable. Indeed, the public and 
the Government have been somewhat in the relative position of Mo- 
lire and his physician, of whom the former said, ‘* ous causons en- 
semble—il m’ ordonne des remédes—Je ne les prends pas, et—Je gué- 
ris.’ The Conservatives say that we can always learn from the pres- 
cription of the Whigs what kind of treatment we ought to avoid, and 
what drugs are mortal to the body politic. Still, in spite of this jeer- 
ing, it is well understood that ifthe present party remain in power 
next session, further great changes will be attempted, particularly in 
respect to the franchise—the suffrage will, no doubt, be extended, and 
some of the great anomalies in our representative system will be re- 
moved. The worst of their penetoe is their constantly putiing all 
matters into the hands of “ three paid Commissioners, being three Whig 
gentlemen of agreeable politics, and easy disposition, and alse very 
thick with the Whig aristocracy”—each of these Commissioners re- 
ceiving (be it remembered) £2000 or £3000 a year. But even these 
gentlemen are obliged to proceed constitutionally, for in the expres- 
sive language of Lord Coke, ‘‘ Magna Charta is such a fellow, that he 
will have no aru ne sal This wonderful old charter has not been 
more lauded than it deserves—it has often saved our liberties ; and our 
history mentions two-and-thirty solemn occasions, on which this Char- 
ter was expressly re-declared and confirmed. 

The scandal caused by the divorce of the Countess of Lincoln has not 
yet subsided, and the feeling in favour of his Lordship is very strong. 
Her Ladyship was always quite an invalid, and I remember that some 
years ago in Paris she was suffering from exceedingly delicate health, 
and above all from nervous affections of a very afflicting kind ; and this 
oe rise to a curious and unpleasant set of circumstances. Her noble 

usband confided her to thecare of two foreign physicians, one a Ger- 
man and the other a Pole. When about leaving Paris on an urgent and 
indispensable affair, his Lordship placed in the hands of his banker 
24,000 frances for the payment of her Ladyship’s said physicians. “It is 
too much,” said Lafitte—No matter,” said his Lordship—‘‘better too 
much than too little.” It appeared pretty soon that both the Lord and 
the Banker were wrong in their estimate of the Doctors’ charges, who 
were so far from satisfied with nearly £500 for each of them, in consi- 
deration of about 4 months attendance that they, under a plea that 
Lord Lincoln was about to withdraw himself from Paris, caused him to 
bearrested for 400,000 francs and tried to intimidate him into compliance 
or compromise, by threatening to give in evidence at the trial the inco- 
herencies that in the moments of temporary delirium had escaped from 
the unhappy sufferer. Thus “bad began, but worse remained behind.” 
The affair was arranged. 

The inveterate disease of ‘‘Centralization” is not cured in France. 
—It was well said of Louis Philippe, that “the entire aim of his gov- 
ernment was practically to put the power and direction of the State at 
the unlimited disposal of the executive.” His successor follows in his 
footsteps—and yet they will have a Republic. In your country, and in 
this, the Anglo-Saxons know better. ‘A people,” says Mill, ‘* who 
look habitually to their government to command or prompt them in all 
matters of joint concern, who expect to have everything done for them, 
except what can be made an affair of habit or routine, have their facul- 
ties only half developed. Originality of mind and individuality of char- 
acter are the only source of any real progress, and of most of the quali- 
ties which make the human race much superior to any herd of animals.” 
Leave matters entirely to Government management, and what is the 
result ? Look at the case of the New Forest in Hampshire for answer ! 
The new Forest is twenty miles long and about fifteen miles wide—It 
contains 66,291 acres. It is not twenty miles from Portsmouth, having 
water-carriage very near at hand. The total net revenue from it has 
been for forty-six years £115,209, that is about 9d an acre per annum, 
and the expenditure has been gradually increasing. Now it was pro- 

ved by competent authority before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons that the revenue from the New Forest should be_ £57,271 a year. 

_ The complication respecting the Exhibition of Industry for 1851 con- 

tinues to increase, and it is now pretty generally feared that the whole 
thing isa failure. The Prince has brought himself into mauv aise 
odeur with a large party, and the question promises to turn itself into 
a legal squabble. Most of the “big wigs” amongst the lawyers are 





against the thing, and most decidedly against the site. Mr. Justice 
Cresswell is so indignant, that he says he will move from the neigh- 
bourhovd if the “ foreign trumpery ’ is deposited in the Park. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question gives considerable anxiety to our 
“city men.” The feeling here is generally in favour of Denmark, but 
every German I speak to is absolutely furious in favour of the Duchy, 
and some are actually gone hence as volunteers in the Schleswig-Hol- 
steinarmy. But the latter will probably be bound over to keep the 
peace by the ‘great Powers.” In this instance our noble Foreign 
Secretary sides with the autocrats against the movement party. ‘ All 
things by turns,” &c. C. A. M. 


Toronto, July 30, 1850 

I had to omit my usual letter last week, which I now regret, from ob- 
serving that your Montreal correspondent sides with the Reporters in 
their quarrel with the Assembly, and as I entertain an adverse opinion, 
it would have been preferable had our differing views appeared in the 
same page of the //dion, and allowed its readers to decide which party 
(Reporters or House) was in the wrong. To make the matter clear, 
allow me to allude to the origin of thequarrel. In the Assembly Hall, 
immediately below the Bar, is a seat reserved for ladies, behind which, 
and on a higher level, is the Reporters’ box. Members occasionally leave 
their seats to converse with the ladies, and on the occasion in question, 
Mr. Christie, of Gaspé, was leaning over the railing, and at the same 
time talking and laughing with some fair friends, when he was de- 
sired by Mr. Ure, a Keporter, to desist fromspeaking. This was some- 
what cool from one who, according to Parliamentary etiquette, is only 
present by sufferance; but the Hon. Member, though doubtless in- 
censed, took no notice of the matter at the moment. He subsequently 
met Mr. Ure in the lobby, and offered him an opportunity of apologis- 
ing for his rudeness. So far from availing himself of the opportunity, 
the Reporter persisted in his impertinence, and added that Mr. Chris- 
tie should have been in his proper place at the opposite end of the Hall. 
‘ir. Christie thereupon felt himself compelled to bring the matter be- 
fore the House, and the Sergeant at Arms took Mr. Ure into custody. 
In his defence, he spoke of being one of the Staff of the House, engaged 
in an important public duty and entitled to its support in its dis- 
charge. ‘This pretension was speedily disposed of by the Speaker when 
administering a reprimand to Mr. Ure, by desire of the Assembly. 

The Reporters thereupon left their box in a body, and have not since 
returned, passing resolutions, as if certain privileges they possessed 
were invaded. 1 think they would have acted more wisely not to have 
supported one of their body when guilty of unmannerly behaviour. 
The public will not be satisfied if deprived of the usual reports, and as 
the House cannot well resvind a reprimand, justly bestowed, it appears 
to me that the proprietors of public journals would have been compel- 
led, had the session lasted much longer, to send the reporters back to 
their gallery. As to Mr. Ure’s much talked of apology, it is most sa- 
tisfactorily proved that it did not reach Mr. Christie till the day after 
the reprimand. The member for Gaspé is endowed with great kindness 
and generosity; and I am certain, from his conduct throughout, had 
any explanation or apology reached him in time, the matter would have 
been dismissed from his thoughts, and the Reporter who so singularly 
forgot his relative position with that of a member on the floor of the 
House, as to desire him to hold his tongue, might have escaped scot free, 
so far as it depended on Mr. Christie to quash the proceedings. 

Business has proceeded with railroad speed, since the Reporters 
ceased from taking notes, and the cacvethes loquendi has most marvel- 
lously diminished. The Governor-General, last Thursday, assented to 
the Bills that had up to that time passed both Houses; and the 8th of 
August is now talked of as the possible period of prorogation. The Le- 
gislature will then have been in session nearly three months. 

The leading Legislative event of the week is the rejection of the Bill 
for constructing a Railroad between Bertie on the Niagara River, and 
Detroit. As Iwas not in the House on Monday night, I subjoin the 
account of what occurred, furnished by the intelligent Editor of the 
Hamilton Spectator. 

The long talked of Railway question came up in the House of Assembly o 
Monday evening, and was discussed with much force and ability on both sides for 
seven hours. The vote was taken after midnight, and we have the satisfaction of 
announcing that the House refused to charter the frontier line. 

The question came up on a motion of Mr. Hincks, seconded by Col. Prince, 

that the House go into committee of the whole on the Bill to incorporate the Niaga- 
ra and Detroit Rivers Railway Company. Sir Allan McNab thereupon adopted 
the bold expedient of moving that the Bill receive a six months’ hoist, and in a 
very able speech, abounding in facts, figures, and arguments, supported his propo- 
sition. Heshewed clearly that the Great Western Company had falfilled all 
their engagements—that they were now in a position to go on with their work— 
and that any interference with them at this moment would be a direct injury to the 
Province at large, as well as the parties concerned. We regret very much that 
the silly course which the House has pursued towards the press, prevents us from 
furnishing this interesting debate. 
No less than seventeen Members spoke during the discussion. Of these, Sir 
Allan McNab, Messrs. Solicitor Ge’l. McDonald, Cayley, Meritt, Dickson, Boulton 
of Toronto, and Dr. Nelson opposed the chartering of the rival road ; while Messrs. 
Cameron of Kent, Hincks, Robinson, Prince, Gugy, Holmes, Cauchon, Scott of 
Bytown, and Richards, supported the proposition. Several of the speeches were 
very efiective—indeed we have not heard a question discussed during the Session 
on which so large an amount of information and energy was displayed. The 
greatest excitement was manifested both in the lobbies and in the body of the 
House, and as the vote was expected to be very close, no little curiosity was mani- 
fested to ascertain how individual members would act. 

Just before the question was taken, Mr. Hincks rose and stated that he was 
prepared to offer a compromise, which could not fail to be satisfactory. It was to 
the effect that the Bertie Company were prepared, if their charter was granted, to 
build the road from Detroit to Hamilton, Tuto abandoning all their objections to 
the expensive — of the route, and actually offering to surmount difficulties 
which they had from the outset derlared insurmountable! This last dodge of the 
Inspector General and the Bertie agents did not, however, succeed according to 
their expectations. Sir Allan had them fairly committed, and when he asked Mr, 
Hincks why the Frontier people did not unite with the Great Western, if they in- 
tended to go over the same ground—why the existing Company should be robbed 
of their rights without having done a single act to forteit them—the sensation in the 
House was marked, and the Inspector saw his mistake when too late to redeem 
it. A motion to postpone the r™ me uutil the following day, having been nega- 
tived by a vote of 35 to 31, the amendment of Sir Allan McNab, that the House go 
into Committee on the Bill this day six months, was put, and resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messieurs Armstrong, Badgley, Boulton of Norfolk, Boulton of Toronto, 
Cameron of Cornwall, Cayley, Chabot, Chauveau, Christie, Crysler, Dickson, 
Fortier, Fournier, Fourquin, Guillet, Laurin, Lemieux, Lyon, Macdonald of 
Glengarry, Macdonald of Kingston, Sir Allan N. McNab, Malloch, Marquis, Mc- 
Lean, Meyers, Nelson, Polette, Ross, Scott of Two Mountains, Seymour, Smith of 
Frontenac, Smith of Wentworth, Stevenson, Thompson.—34. 

Nays—Messieurs Baldwin, Bell, Burritt, Cameron (Kent), Cartier, Cauchon, 
DeWitt, Drummond, Ferguson, Flint, Gugy, Hall, Hincks, Holmes, Johnston, 
Lacoste, LaFontaine, McConnell, McFarland, Merritt, Mongenais, Notman 
Prince, Richards, Robinson, Sauvageau, Scott (Bytown), Sherwood (Brockville) 
Tache, Thompson, Watts, Wilson.—32. Q. Q. 


This letter did not come to hand till Saturday.—Ed. Ald. 


MonTREAL, 6th August, 1850. 

We learn from Toronto that the Governmeut hold to their determina- 
tion of proroguing the Legislature on the 8th. On that day, too, the 
authorities and citizens of Buffalo are invited to a grand entertainment 
to be given to them at Toronto in return for that intended by the Buf- 
falonians for the Governor General and the members of the Canadian 
Parliament when they visited the Welland Canal, some time ago. This 
is a sort of Annexation to which no one can well object, and the more 
we have of it the better. These visits and interchanges of civilities do 
more, I suspect, to secure unity and peace between nations, than mat- 
ters to which more importance is usually given. People naturally feel 
averse to shoot, stab, or mangle those with whom they have eaten, 
drunk, and made merry. Upon this sage principle, the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of London ought to be the great peace-makers of the world, and 
a turtle instead of a turtle-dove should be the emblem of love and good 
will between men. 

It is said that Mr. Baldwin is getting unpopular with the Upper Ca- 
nada Reformers. A correspondent of one of our city papers speaks on 
the subject after this fashion :— 

_ Itis now certain that a portion of Mr. Baldwin’s constituents have in contempla- 
tion to call upon him to resign ; or rather they are seriously discussing the advis- 
ability of such astep. Several of his leading constituents were in town yesterday 
conferring with the ode ofthe “ Clear Grit” party respecting the matter. I be- 
lieve it is not yet decided what action it will be advisable totake- Baldwin feels 
himself sinking, and is perpetually speaking of his readiness to retire if his views 
—which he resolutely refuses to modify—on the policy of the country are opposed 
0 those of the people at large. 

I do not believe that there is any truth in this report, though his op- 
ponents insist that Mr. Baldwin is losing ground with his former sup- 
porters outof Parliament. The wish, I suspect, is father to the thought. 
Mr. Baldwin’s conduct, during the last session of Parliament, is such 
as does him the highest credit, and this I know is the view taken of it 
by the respectable and honest a of the Conservative members of 
the Assembly, and who do not hesitate to say so. No Canadian poli- 
ticlan, in my time, has stood in @ position so honourabie as that which 
Mr. Baldwin now fills. 





Mr. Merritt’s financial reform scheme has been published, a 
been severely criticised by the Government organ at Toronto 
Mr. Hincks in a paper laid before the Financial Committee. 
not yetseen Mr. Merritt’s scheme, though I have read Mr, } 
reply, so I shall pass no opinion on the former at present. Mr M 
ritt’s leading idea seems to be that such and such things are done in the 
state of New York, and being done there, and answering well, there . 
no reason why they should not answer equally well in Canada. TI ~d 
is simple and intelligible enough ; but you will perceive that the « Yor 
gism includes that false quality in Logic, called commonly, « ben aa 
the question.” Mr. Merritt’s proposition may or may not be atte + 
but he should show thatit is true, before he draws his conclusior : 
from it. It is thought here that the difference between him ang oe 
colleagues of the Ministry are of so serious a nature that he has acho 
up his mind to resign. This will be regretted by many persons wh, 
consider him to be, from his long experience, and the interest he} . 
always taken in our public works, peculiarly fit to be at the head of ¢} . 
department. , 

Peace has not yet been established between the Press and the Ax. 
sembly. I think the Press is placing itself in a position in which it 
must be beaten, which I should regret. : 

There is a great project on foot in the Northern States and the Eact. 
ern Provinces. Itis no less than the establishment of a common terminye 
for all the Railroads in the northern part of this continent, at the near. 
est point connecting it with Europe. A convention, having this gre, 
object in view, was held at Portland in the State of Maine on the 2 


nd hag 
and by 
I have 
Tincks’s 


1 
July, at which Delegates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ra 
present, among whom were the Hon. Joseph Howe, and J. B. Uniacko. 
the Provincial Secretary and Attorney General of the first named Pro. 
vince. The views of the parties who called this convention are thys 
put forth in a Circular published by them. Their object they say js— 


“To agrec upon the most feasible plan for prolonging the line of Railway fro, 


the State of Maine to the Lower British Provinces, to some good harbour best : 
ted to become the entrepot and terminus, for the most direct line of trans Atlantic 
navigation, and form a connection by Railway between the Upper and Lower 
Provinces through the State of Maine. 

Sach a line of Railway extended from New York and Montreal to a point of con. 
nexion in Maine, and from thence to Halifax, would undoubtedly prove the most 
popular and most frequented highway for all travellers between Europe andAmeri- 


ca, and a great thoroughfare both for the old and new world. The Atlantic can be 
most readily crossed from the Eastern coast of Nova Scotia to the Western coast 
of Ireland, thence by Railway to Dublin, and by steam to Holyhead, whence the 

Menai Strait is crossed by the Britannia tubular bridge, and so to London or Liver. 

pool, or any part of Great Britain, or the continent of Europe. One great central 

ine for European communication once laid down into which the various branch 

lines could enter on either side as required, connected also by lines of Railway 

with Montreal and Quebec, would secure a’ system of Railways surpassing in 

value and importance any that has yet been proposed.” 

There can be no doubt that England will give her powerful aid to 
this grand undertaking. To hold within her own territories the two 
points of communicatiou between the old and new world would be of 
the utmost importance to her as a commercial nation. The scheme is, 
as I have said, a grand coneeption, and unlike many grand conceptions, 
I think it will succeed. 

You have of course heard and read much of the ‘ ruin and decay” of 
this country under our unhappy state of Colonial bondage. Well, a 
short time ago a Montreal Annexation journal having held forth in the 
accustomed strain on the old subject, the Hamilton Spectator, a paper 
strongly opposed to the present Government, replied in the language 
which I give below.* The extract is a long one, but it is worth 
copying. I must state, however, that though the Montreal Courier is 
now an advocate of Annexation, it generally argues the question in a 
manner as little offensive, as it is possible to deal with such a question. 

Several facts that have lately come within my knowledge enable me 
to corroborate the statements made by the Hami/ton Spectaor, and to 
assert that thecry about ‘ruin and decay” is false and — 

* We are reluctantly compelled to omit this forcible statement ; it points to in- 
land improvements, promising crops, contented farmers, increased imports, and a 
good state of credit in the Atlantic cities,—Ed. Alb. 


PAusic. 


Astor Piace Opera Hovuse.—The note of preparation at this house is begin- 
ning to be heard. The costumer, the scene painter, and the chorus master are 
very busy, and their united exertions promise to achieve something very admir- 
able in each department. 





We learn all this with pleasure, for, with all his exer- 
tions, Mr. Bochsa has not hitherto been able to produce Madame Anna Jjishoy’s 
Operas in a way worthy of her merits. 


Apocrypha, being preserved. As may be imagined, it is capable of grand etlects, 
and affords many fine situations. There is something noble in the character of 
Judith; her pure and fervent devotion to the cause of her country, and her firm 
determination at all hazards to free it from its bondage, present a sublime picture 
to the thinking mind, however revolting might be the means by which her end was 
attained. All those familiar with the universal genius of Madame Anna Bishop 
will see at once how entirely this character is suited to her powers, and how its 
strong passion and wildemotions will swell to grandeur in her hands. 
matic force is immense, and we know no one else in this country who could justly 
appreciate or conceive the character. We are told that one of her costumes’s 
taken from the gorgeous and well-known picture of Judith, by Horace Vernet. 
Signor Novelli, whom we have had oecasion so frequently to mention in terms of 
the warmest praise, assists Madame Bishop in this Opera; he has a very prom: 
nent and very fine part; which he will doubtless render with his usual excellence. 
We mentioned before that Mr. Bochsa had made large selections from the works 
of Verdi; there are many who will deem this objectionable, but we think the idea 
a capital one, for as we have frequently said, there are some fine things in Verdi, 
could they only be rescued from the mountains of rubbish by which they are sur 
rounded. Mr. Bochsa has made this necessary clearing, and the subjects he has 
chosen standing out prominently on their own merits, are far, very far betier than 
we thought them. Madame Augusta and her party have been engaged, with a 
good ballet company, and will appear in the banquet scene of Holofernes in a grand 
divertissement, and will also appear in the “ Vision of Judith,” which offers wide 
scope for tine dramatic action. 


Its dra- 


Havana Company at CasTLe GARDEN.—Castle Garden was closed altogether 
on Friday and Saturday evening last, for the purpose, as it was announced, of pet 
fecting the company in Bellini’s J Puritani. But Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday of this week have passed, and I Puritani is yet unpet 
formed. We cannot keep count of the various changes in the evening’s perfor. 
mances, from the morning’s announcements; we can only say that when we do ge 
to see any particular opera, and are fortunate enough to hear it performed, we T© 
ceive much high gratification from the vocalists, and considerable anuoyance irom 
the band. Remonstrating against the faults of that orchestra we find to be of 0 
avail; we cau therefore only conclude that they are either too independent pal " 
told of their faults, or too stupid to learn. We presume that J Puritani will be 
given next week; ifit is vouchsafed to us, we shall attend, and notice it in detail. 
We have somewhat slighted this Company since it has been at Castle Garden, but 
only for the reasons we have before stated, namely, that the distance is very great, 
and the uncertainty that what is announced will be performed still greater. 

Jenny Linp.—-We find that Jenny Lind is within a month of appearing. Ine 
few days, so says report, she will be on her way to delight American thousands, 
and to receive in return tens of thousands of American dollars. An advertise 
ment in the daily papers states that her first appearance will be on or about the 
18th of September. It is confidently believed that on that day all business will be 
suspended in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and all the towns and cities with- 
in a day’s ride of New York, as all the inhabitants of those places will be here, 
outbidding each other in purchasing tickets for Jenny Lind's first appearance. 


OBrawma. 


We have only time and space to record the triumphant benefit 
Sefton, at Niblo’s, on Wednesday evening, The house was thro 
tion, partly to pay @ desired tribute to one of its prime favourites, 2n 
believe, for the purpose of seeing Burton, of whom the town never W 
Chapman, Mrs. Vernon, Mr. Bass, and Mr. Brougham also appeared on the > 
casion, and a most capital bill of fare was provided for the entertainment. — 
bore the heat sufficiently long to enjoy Burton’s Sudden, in the “Breach ot Pro 
mise,” which is an inimitable piece of acting. 

We observe signs of renovation and cleaning at the Broadway Theatre. 
hope the scene-painter is at work, and wish that managers would bear 1 
that he is a much more important persor. than the upholsterer. 
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Notices of New Works. 





tue Nicnt-Sme or Natcre. By Catherine Crowe. New York. 
1950. J. S. Redfield.—** Ghosts and Ghost Stories” is the second title 
of this duodecimo, and a very copious collection it is; some of the mate- 
rial being old and well-known, some new but second-hand, and some 
entirely original. The authoress, who has faith in all well-authenti- 
cated tales of spiritual marvels, appears to think that the time may 
come, When they will be explained by scientific and natural causes; at 
the same time she disclaims the intention to account, herself, for all 
the phenomena which she assists to put into circulation. She, rightly 
enough, denounces those who in the matter of visions and spectres re- 
fuse credence to what they cannot fully comprehend, whilst at the 
came time, on @ vast variety of other subjects, they do not withhold 
their belief until their reason is altogether satisfied. Without express- 
ing any opinion on the author’s view of what are commonly called 
supernatural events, we can recommend this book as a well-assorted 
selection of very interesting and remarkable narratives. 


Report ON THE FisnHeriEsor New Brunswick. By H. M. Perley. 
Fredericton, . B. 1850.—This very interesting pamphlet on the sea 
and river fisheries, within the Bay of Chaleur and that portion of the 
Guif of St. Lawrence that washes the coasts of New Brunswick, will 
ve found well worth the attention of all persons who desire to see the 
jatent capabilities of that fine country developed, and her hardy sons 
deriving more pecuniary benefit from the cultivation of their own natu- 
ral resources. What the fisheries are, and what they might be, under 
stimulated adventure, few men can investigate more correctly, or point 
out more clearly than the author of this official document, whois H.M. 
Emigration officer at St. John. If fish could be manufactured, in place 
of being caught, the finding markets for them, and bringing them into 
it, would be deemed worth the attention of men of shrewd heads and 
ample means. There is abundant room for the employment of both, in 
the matter of the fisheries, and many useful and valuable hints pertain- 
ing thereto may be picked up in Mr. Perley’s Report, which was pre- 
sented to the House of Assembly in February last. 

Pictorial Fieip-Boox or THe Revouiution. By B. J. Lossing. 
.Vew York. Harpers.—This very spirited and handsome work, in which 
the same hand uses both pen and pencil, goes forward bravely, and 
number 5 is before us. Some of Mr. Lossing’s illustrations are very 
neat and skilful; but why will he spoil good woodcuts by torturing 
them into formal lines drawn round theiredges? The views of Point 
Levi, Norridgewock Falls, and Fort Diamond, before us, are spoiled by 
this process. Woodcuts, in this respect, differ from line engravings, 
and as proof we would refer the artist to pages 202 and 203 of his own 
vork, wherein he can contrast his two modes of presenting his draw- 
ings on the page. 

Boun’s New Hanv-Boox or Games. Edited by H. G. Bohn. Phila- 
delphia. H. T. Anners.—We have received from Messrs. Stringer & 
Townsend the four complete numbers of this scientific treatise on games 


of skill—whist especially, to which much space is devoted—and, we be- justice to his author. 


lieve, every game played with cards, known either in Europe or Ameri- 
ca. It is in duodecimo form, and when bound will make a handsome 
volume. The ** Draughts” and “Billiards” are very neatly illus- 
trated. 


CHRONICLE OF THE Conquest or GRANADA. By Washington Ir- | elegiac tribute to the memory of a friend, published anonymously in 


ving. New York. 1850. Putnam.—The fourteenth volume of the au- 


thor’s revised edition, in which, he informs us in an introductory no- | to his recently deceased brother-in-law. There is a tendency almost 
tice, he has endeavoured to render this particular work more worthy of womanly in the character of the grief that we find here portrayed, to- 
the high encomium passed on it by Mr. Prescott, the historian, and has | gether with a fancy at times so sweet and winning, that its author may 
added some historical incidents recently brought ta light by she wa. | well he ee* down as a noat : Aw 

searches of Alcantara and others. We have often praised the style of | beautiful little volume and devour it a sitting, as they might do with a 
more varied and more passionate strain. 
times, it will be better liked and better comprehended. 
ject is unavoidably monotonous; nor is the metre a favorite one with 


getting up, and are glad to see the series progressing so rapidly. 
Biackwoonv’s EpinpurGH MaGazine. Ibid L. Scott & Co.—The 
July number contains a clever sketch of the Guises of France, whose {2 
history, political, domestic, and martial, still furuishes abundant ma- 
terial for many a romance writer. Chateaubriand’s Memoirs also car- 
ry us across the Channel ; and there also does the conclusion of “* My 
leninsular Medal” lead us. From this last we extract a pretty good l 
sketch of a battle, which comprises rather more than is seen by the 


generality of combatants. 

Now for the fight. On the morning of the battle of Toulouse we left Grenade, 
Itwas known amongst us that the battle was coming off ; and we started in the ex- 
pectation of passing the night either in the city itself, or in its immediate vicinity, 
We ascended towards the city by the left bank of the Garonne, but reached a pon- 
won bridge, which enabled us to cross to the right bank, where the main body of 
our troops was posted. The fight had commenced. We heard the firing as we 
advanced ; and while we approached the scene of action, it became gradually 
louder and more distinct. Immediately in the rear of the British lines we halted, 
not knowing the ground, and withdrew from the road intoa field which was close 
at hand, in order that our numerous party might not prove an obstacle to passing 
troops, ammunition, or as rong & Our forces held the low ground, and closed in a 
sort of semicircle, around the heights occupied by the French. As it so happened 
that I was not only at this battle, but in it, I here beg leave to relate the circum- 
stances which led to my finding myself in a position where, as a civilian, I was so 
litle wanted, and so much out of my ordinary sphere of duty. 

Sancho did it all. We were sitting upon our nags, speculating upon the fight 
and seeing all that could be seen, till we began to think we knew something of what 
was goingon. Atthis moment rode up from the rear, coming across the fields, an 
old officer of rank, a major-general well known at head-quarters, without aide-de- 
camp, orderly, or any kind of attendant. He inquired eagerly, ‘“ Where are the 
troops 7—W here are the troops?” We pointed forward; little was visible but 
trees. He looked rather at a loss, but turned his horse’s head in the direction we 
lad indicated. That villain Sancho, seeing another horse go on, suorted, and pulled 
atthe bridle. He was tired of standing still. I, ever indulgent to Sancho, fol- 
lowed che old general, and soon overtook him. “I believe I know the position of 
the troops, sir. Will you give me leave to show you?” 

“ Thank you, sir thank you,” said he; “ I shall really be much obliged.’’ 

We rode on till we reached a British regiment,drawn up inline. With renewed 
acknowledgements he then teok his leave. The air was musical above our heads 
with whistling and humming missiles. I was now fairly upon the ground, and 

cidn’tlike to go back. 

There wasa lull in the fight. The spectacle was singular. Some firing was 

ept up on both sides, but not sufficient to obscure the view of the French position, 
which rose immediately in front, a bare range of hills, crowned by their redoubts. 

The atmosphere was bright; and though the skirmishers on the declivity were 
discoverable only by small white jets of smoke, as they fired from time to time, 
every movement of the enemy on the summit, with the sky for its background, was 
perfectly visible. I noticed a single horseman, probably an aide-de-camp bearing 
orders, as distinct and diminutive as if seen through the wrong end of a telescope. 
You might perceive the very action of his horse, that laborious up-and-down gallop 
ofthe French manége, which throws away so much of the animal’s strength, and 
sacrifices speed without securing elegance. 

e combat, at this moment, was renewed, and our troops went to work in earn- 
est. The Spanish army ascended the hill to assault the enemy’s redoubts. This 
movement, at first, had allthe regularity of a review. But the redoubts opened 
their fire; as the Spaniards moved up, the smoke rolled down; and, when the ! 


1 


most admirers of the muse. 
tions, not separately headed, but dividing themselves naturally, accord- 
ing to the different settings in which Tennyson pictures his own pecu- 


os having been reduced, either by losses or detachment, its numbers in the 
field were small, and he, being the senior officer present, of course hadto “ carry 
them up.” “Come,” said he, “weare going to take a look at those monsieurs 
above there; you may as well go with us.” 

The proposal was coolly made, so I took it coolly. “ With all my heart,” said 


it’s of any use, I'll go with pleasure.” 
_ “Use ” said Tom; “the greatest use. Why, I wantto ask you twenty ques 
tions about friends in England. Besides, you know, iflam knocked over, you 


can pick me up.” 
“ Very well, then ; and you can do the same for me.”’ 
“No, no,” said cousin Tom; “ I don’t promise that. Got my men to attend to, 


If I am hit, you must take care of me. If you are hit, you must take care of your- 
self- Oh, that’s the signal. Come along.” Away we went up the hill. 

Rank and file—double-quick time—a capital pace for opening the chest. Tom 
took it easy, trotting on at a steady pace, and assailing me with a running fire of 
questions ; while the row that had already commenced above, prevented my re- 
turning categorical replies. ‘Is your father at sea now ?’—Bang! from one of 
the big guns ia the French batteries right over our heads. “Gotany brandy ? ’— 
A shout from a thousand throats, in the rush and shock of a charge with bay > ets. 
“ Had breakfast this morning ?”"—Pop! pop! pop! a running fire of musketry. 
Pop! pop! pop! “Got any cigars?’’—Bang! bang! the big guns at it again. 
*“ When did you hear from your mother ?’’ A new sound, less loud and sudden, 
but, from its peculiarity, distinct amidst the din; a spiteful, whirling, whizzing 
noise, ten thousand sky-rockets combined in one; not, though, like the skyrocket, 
first loud, then less audible—quite the contrary. Commencing with a faint and 
distant hiss, it grew louder and louder, came singing un, nearer and nearer, till a 
shell dropped a few yards in front of ourcolumn! The hiss was now an angry 
roar, like the blowing offof steam There lay the bottled demon, full in our path, 
threatening instant destruction, and daring us to advance. Our column halted. 
“Hurrah! my lads,” cried Cousin Tom, waving his sword. “Come along, old 
Five-and-three-penuies. Push by it at once, before it spreads.’ The game old 
Five-and-three-pennies gave a shout—rushed forward—gut by in time ; each yelp- 
ing and capering as he passed the fizzing foe. Bang went the shell. For a few 
seconds I was stonedeaf. Never felt such an odd sensation. Not the deafness, 
but the return of hearing. First, perfect silence in the midst of the turmoil—then 
the crack! crack! bang! bang! as if you had suddenly flung open a door. Nota 
man of us was hurt. “Got an English paper?” said Tom. 

“ I’ve got some intelligence for you, old chap, not in this morning’s 7'imes. Just 
look up there, in front.’’ 

The view in front was striking and peewee. Right above us, dimly visible 
through the smoke, on the verge of the platform or table-land which We were 
mounting to assault, appeared a regiment of French infantry, enough of them to 
eat us up, advancing upon us with an irregular fire, and led on by their colonel. 
He rode a showy horse; and, hat in hand, waved them on, while his white hairs 
streamed in the wind, and his whole bearing announced the brave old soldier. 
“We must formline,” said Tom, It was done forthwith, with steadiness, order, 
and rapidity. “Make ready—present—fire.” Crack! went all the muskets to- 
gether. I saw the gallant old colonel, with outspread arms, tumbling from his 
horse. “Charge!’’ We rushed upon the toe; but, whenthe smoke had cleared 
away, found no foe to fight withal. Nothing was visible, save their knapsacks in 
the distance, poppling up and down in the smoke, as they scampered of. We still 
continued advancing in pursuit, and now were fairly in for it, half choked with 
dust and sulphur. If it be asked, how far I personally contributed to the triumphs 
of that glorious day, [beg leave to answer:—Unquestionably my arm performed 

rodigies of valour; of that there neither is, nor can be, the shadow of a doubt. 
Bat as I should have felt it extremely difficult to give a distinct account of my ex- 
ploits ifquestioned on the day, why, of course you won't expect it now, after the 
lapse of six-and-thirty years. Sutfice it to say, we made guod our footing on the 
platform, drove the enemy from their position, occupied it ourselves, took posses- 
sion of their redoubts, and formed with the rest of the British forces,on the summit 
of the heights. Theday was our own. But there was one unfortunate circum- 
stance to damp our exultation ; Cousin Tom was missing. A sergeant now in- 
formed me he was wounded, and had gone to the rear, 


Tue Iron Mask. By 4. Dumas. Translated by Thomas Williams, 
Philadelphia. 1850.T. B. Peterson.—Those who cannot read Dumas in 
the original may very safely put themselves into the hands of the pre- 
sent translator, who is a perfect master of French, and habitually does 
This work completes a set that is very well 
known to the public—‘‘The Three Guardsmen,” ‘‘ Twenty Years 
After,” and ‘*Bragelonne.” Our copy is sent us by Stringer & 
Townsend, 

In Memoriam. 





Boston, 1850. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.—An 


London, but universally attributed to Tennyson, who has dedicated it 


thought, would have fallen to some officer of higher rank ; but Tom explained. The 


I. “ You know what is the feeling towards an amateur. If he makes an ass of 
himself, he’s langhed at; and if he gets hit, they only say, it serves him right. If 


Sir Robert Peel was a commoner ; he was the son of a cotton spinuer ; he was 
luxuriously rich ; he was the aptest statesman, and the most admired man in Eng- 
land. These facts make up avery good text for an American sermon; and the 
elucidation of the text, without any of my sixthlies, or seventhlies, would go to 
show that nerve and energy can triumph over station—-and what is more to the pur- 
pose, can triumph over the indulgences of wealth. 

How many of our rich cotton spinners’ sons are in the road toward makin Sir 
Robert Peels? How many are counting it any part of their duty, to be any ing 
else than rich men’s sons? How many of them are labouring toward any nobler 
end, than a pretty exhibition of that listless composure and that pride which 
American wealth 1s teaching to its children ? , F 

Our money is breeding an abundance of fine dancers, neat moustaches, and ex- 
cellently dressed men ; it is possibly refining such, with capital judgment about a 
polka, or an aria ; but as for that sort of masculine development, which makes 
the will earnest, and the soul big with manly intent, and with the purpose to make 
itself felt on mind, and not merely ou grooms, or tailors—it would be troublesome 
to find specimens, who are heirs to wealth. ; 

Let our rich cotton spinners’ sons, who are rioting in the indulgences that riches 
bestow, and boasting the inertia that riches are apt to induce, reflect for a while 
(if their powers of reflection are not altogether withered up, and gone) on that sort 
of nobility—the only real sort-—which takes its measure from the grief of a nation, 
which secures its pe by the strength of personal resolve, and which traces its 
escutchecn to the fiat of God ! 

Let us pass on, Fritz: strong words add heat to our summer : July sermons may 
be too long, though they are rarely too strong. The work I have sketched for my- 
self needs not so much strength as variety of words. 














Books Rece1vep.—Christian Thought on Life, by Henry Giles. Boston. Tick- 
| nor &° Co.—The Children of Love, by Eugene Sue, translated by Fayette Robin- 
son. New York. W.F. Burgess.—Philadelphia Magazines for August, Graham's, 
Sartain’s, anc Godey’s.—Banker’s Magazine for August, Boston. J. P. Homans.— 
| Farmers’ Guide, Nos. 5 and 6, New York. Scott¢.—Hudson’s Statue, by Carlyle, 
| Ibid, Harpers, Boston, Phillips, 


Lonvox Booxs Apvertisep.—A new novel by Mrs. Trollope, under 
| the title of “* Petticoat Government.”—* Young Italy,” by Alexander 
| Bailie Cochrane, M. P.—Narrative of an Expedition to the shores of the 
| Arctic Sea in 1846-7, by John Rae, Hudson Bay Company’s Service, 
| now on the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. ith an appen- 
| dix of Natural History, containing a list of Mammalia, Birds, and Fish- 
| es, classified by J. E. andG. R. Gray, Esqrs.; Plants, by Sir W. Eook- 
;er; and Geology, by J. Tenaant, Esq.—*‘ Stella and Vanessa,” a Ro- 
; mance, from the French, by Lady Duff Gordon.—* The Field, the For- 
est, and the Fireside,” by W. Howitt. 





INTERNATIONAL CoPYRIGHT BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND — 
Mr. Wyld asked the President of the Board of Trade if, before the con- 
clusion of the treaty for international copyright between England and 
France, it was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to examine 
and obtain information from authors and publishers on the probable 
operation of the clauses of the proposed treaty. Mr., Labouchere said, 
the subject to which the hon. gentleman's question referred had been 
for some time a matter of discussion between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of France. Indeed, but for the Revolution 
of 1845, he believed the Treaty would have been concluded.— Times. 


Sine Arts. 


THe AMERICAN Portrait GALLERY. Goupil, Vibert & Co.—Four 
numbers of this excellent work are before us, in the shape of most cap- 
ital likenesses of Washington, General Taylor, General Scott, and 
N. P. Willis. Like those that have preceded them, these portraits are 
extremely well drawn on stone by Mr. C. G. Crehen, and are brought 
out in a style that should at once ensure their popularity. Of the whole 
we prefer the two last named, partly, perhaps, because we are familiar 
with the personal appearance of the originals, and at the same time not 
over-dosed with their ‘counterfeit presentment.” The soldierly look 
of the modern conqueror of Mexico is faithfully represented, and Wil- 
lis’s jaunty air is no less true to the life. The many friends and admir- 
ers of each will gladly hail this publication. 





GALLERY oF ILLUsTRIoUs AMERICANS. Brady.—As in the case of 
Audubon, mentioned last week, we here get the welcome likeness of a 
man whose fame is well-established, though his person is not familiar 
to the public. W. H. Prescott, the Historian, amply merits the honor 





We eannat sdviseonr readoare to toka thic 


Taken piecemeal at fitting 
The very sub- 


The whole is broken up into minor por- 


The following sample has, perhaps, rather more mat- 


iar feelings. 


ter than is found in the bulk of them; and for that reason we quote it. 


Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 

But on her forehead sits a fire : 

She sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain,— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demons? fiery-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must mske her mild, 
fall be notin vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 

With wisdom, like the younger child ; 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But wisdom heavenly of the soul. 
O friend, who camest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 


I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
Aud knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity. 
Tue LorGnerre. Stringer.—Nineteen numbers of this little work 
have appeared, and it seems to lose neither its merit nor its consequent 
popularity. Wecontinue ourselves to like it much, very much. From 
that which bears date a week ago, we extract the following well-written 
remarks on poor Sir Robert Peel, and a manly application of the case 
to the consideration of the author’s young countrymen. 

You must remember, Fritz, how on a certain evening, many years since, when 
we two were seated together on the front bank of the Speaker's gallery, in the 
British House of Commons, we listened admiringly to the terse and blazing casti. 
gation, which was inflicted by an eminent historian and essayist, upon the first 
Minister of England. You will remember that afier the orator had closed, with 


wind Sweptit away, their broken bands were seen in precipitate retreat, followed ; one of those studied and euphonious perorations, which make the final periods of 
bya large body of the French, who swarmed out from their intrenchments. In- ' each chapter of his history of England, ring upon the sense, like the vibrations of 


stantly, and just in front of me, our artillery opened upon the pursuing foe. The 
Tound-shot plumped into their columns, knocking up clods as high as a house ; and 
- enemy, not relishing this salutation, hastily fell back to their former position. 
Sancho now became a dreadful plague. He had been for some time getting un- 
quiet, and, with the continual firing, he grew worse and worse. I believe this was 
his first battle, as it was mine. Not content with a litde extra restiveness at every 
Cischarge of artillery, he had worked himself into a state of chronic excitement, 
and, at intervals, attempted to bolt. It was clear I must get rid of Sancho, or see 
nomore of the fight ; so I deposited him in a stable, under care of a cottager, in the 
adjoining village. ¢ 

Still moving towards the left, along the base of the hill, I reached a part of the 


a bell, there rose opposite to him, a tall and portly man, who commenced mildly, 
and who wore at once a dignity, and an ease of utterance, that forbade the idea of 
putting on their possessor either contempt or condemnation. : 

You will recall, how, as he went on, his mildness gradually spread into a swift, 
rich river of eloquence, and the mellifluence of his tones lent itself to the closel 
welded links ofan artful, and splendid argumentation, unil the reproach that lay 
upon him was dissipated, like a mist before the sun, and even the magniloquent 
talker, Macaulay, grew small under the eye and the speech of the accomplished 
gentleman, and the consummate debater—Sir Robert Peel. 

Remembering this, with a sentiment of admiration that can never escape, you 
will have felt a quick rush of blood to the heart, at the mention of that unhappy 





Bish position, where a number of our troops were waiting to storm the heights, 
sh en the flank movement against the enemy’s right, which was his weakest point, 

hould be sufficiently advanced. All at once 1 plumped upon “Cousin Tom,” 
whom Ihad not met since he embarked, three years before, a raw subaltern, at 
Portsmouth. There he now stood, as large as life, rough and ugly, at the head of 


his regiment, a regular “ Old Peninsular ;” and on him had devolved the duty, as 
© gave me to understand, of “taking those fellows up the hill.” This service, I 


casualty which has befallen him, and which has made the British nation as 
mourntul as ourselves. The most important man in our national crisis, and the 
most important man in the crisis of English affairs, have passed wal: almost to- 
: gether,—carried into the Night by the same ground swoop of the b ack-winged 
! angel of Death! 

| ye to draw lessons from the events of the time ; and to make even the dark 
} accidents that overshadow us, give down the grateful coolness of a moral, 


of figuring in the list of his illustrious countrymen, and we believe there 
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EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Tue Great Desert or SAHARA.—By advices from Mourzuk we 
learn that Mr. Richardson and his Prussian fellow-travellers, Drs. 
Barth and Overweg, had safely reached the capital of Fezzan, and were 
preparing for their long journey to Central Africa. They are waiting 
the arrival of an escort of Touaricks from Ghat to conduct them from 
the Ghat territory to Aheer and Aghadez, the unexplored Touarick 
countries in the southern regions ofthe Sahara. On the Queen’s birth- 
day, M. Gugliuffi, the British Consul at Mourzuk, gave a dinner to the 
Bey of Fezzan, with his principal officers, and the travellers. The 
dinner was sumptuous for the regions of the Desert, and good Mussul- 
mans drank the health of her Majesty in champagne. In honour of the 
Germans the health of his Majesty the King of Prussia was also drunk. 
Atnoon 51 discharges of musketry and matchlocks announced to the 
natives of Mourzuk, the Tibboos and Touaricks, and Soudanese and 
Bornouese, congregated there for commerce, the happy event of her 
Majesty’s birthday. 

The following information, derived from letters addressed to the 
Chevalier Bunsen and Prof. Karl Ritter, by Dr. Overweg, the geo- 
grapher attached to the Expedition now on its way to Lake Tchad, may 
prove not uninteresting toreaders. These letters dated Mursuk, 25th 
of May, and accompanied by an excellent map, describe the route from 
Tripoli to that place, through a tract of country hitherto unexplored 
by any scientific traveller. The direction of this route is almost due 
South from Tripoli, turning south-east on approaching Mursuk ; and 
beyond the Garian Pass—which is about thirty-five miles from Tripoli, 
and near which is Mount Tekut, having anelevation of 2,800 feet—the 
country consists of a continuous table-land. As far as the Well of 
Tabonia (in about 30° 28’ N. lat.) many deep wadis intersect this table 
land, and the ruins of several Roman monuments and columns were 
discovered by the travellers. Beyond (to the south of) Tabonia is the 
table-land of the Hamada ; an immense desert of considerably greater 
elevation, and extending about 110 geographical miles to the south. 
As far as the eye can reach, neither trees nor wells are visible, and the 
scanty vegetation which occurs is to be met with only here and there 
in the trifling irregularities of thesurface. The ground is covered with 
small stones ; pyramids of which erected with great labour serve as 
road-marks to the intrepid camel-drivers by day,—while the Polar Star 
and Antares are their ~— by night. After six long days’ journey, 
the Expedition reached the southern edge of this table-land ; which 
descends in perpendicular walls to the Wadi el Hessi (in about 28° 30° 
N. lat.) From henceto the Wadi Shialiis about sixty geographical 
miles, over another plateau of less elevation and extent than that of 
the Hamada, but of equally dismal aspect,—the general direction of the 
route being 8.8. E. It is composed of a black sandstone, the disin- 
tegration of which forms a course yellow sand, covering the inequalities 
of the stony surface ; and from it stands out prominently the black rock, 
in high cones of the most fantastic forms, so much resembling basaltic 
rocks that Dr. Overweg’s companions were often led to exclaim—‘‘This 
must be a basaltic rock.” He himself was frequently obliged to exa- 
mine the rocks closely in order not tobe deceived. The monotony of 
the dreary black rock was relieved by the vellow sand, without which 
the whole of Fezzan would be a lifeless wilderness,—2s It 18 In the sand 
that the palm trees grow and inthe wadis filled with it that the wells 
arefound. In the great Wadi of Fezzan the Expedition passed through 
a complete forest of palms, as well as through cultivated fields of wheat 
and barley. Another small table-land was traversed by the travellers 
before they reached Mursuk; at which place they were awaiting the 
arrival from Ghat of the Tuarick escort, headed by Hatila, who calls 
himself “the friend of the English,” from having escorted Oudney and 
Clapperton to Ghat The party were all well. : 

Of the varied oral information collected by the travellers respecting 
the interior of Africa, the most interesting, probably, isthe statement 
made to Dr. Overweg, by a Baghirmi negro, that south of the latter’s 
country, is a nation of Kafirs (which means that they do not profess 
the Mohammedan religion), who are clothed, possess large herds of 
cattle, and have iron weapons (war-axes) of their own manuf cture. 
Their country is mountainous, and is covered with snow every winter. 





With regard to the latter part of this information, it may be remark- 
ed, thas itr seems to connect itself with the results recently arrived at 
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vellers, and to afford reasonable grounds for the opinion 
thas the jeloler of Africa consists of an immense table-land, extend- 
ing without any material interruption from the Mountains of Mendefi, 
south of Lake Tchad, as far as the Cape of Good Hope,—and which is 
inhabited by nations of civilization superior to that of other Africans ; 
and that, in fact, this great plateau from its elevation resembles in its 
climate and physical characters much more an European than 4 tropi- 
cal country, and offers an example analogous to that of the great An- 
dean table-lands of South America. Mr. Rebmann, in speaking of the 
natives in the interior west of Mombas, from whom he received a very 
friendly reception, states that the character of the people is free from 
that savageness which would render it unadvisable for one or two 
individuals to reside in the country ; and that it rather displays com- 
sure, gravity and quietness,—as is generally the case with people 
iving in mountainous countries. Again, Mr. Cooley, in alluding to 
the Mucaranga, or people of Monomoezi, who annually descend in 
large numbers to Zanzibar to trade,—says that they are decently 
clothed in cotton of their own manufacture, and bring down their mer- 
chandise to the coast laden on asses of a fine breed. Of the natives 
met with by Mr. Livingston near Lake Ngami we have likewise favour- 
able accounts ; so that we may indulge the hope that, as soon as Dr. 
Overweg and Dr. Barth shall reach the Mandara mountains, they will 
be beyond the reach of the deadly climate and of the savage inhabi- 
tants of the African lowlands,—and that they will afterwards have 
fewer obstacles in pursuing their way S. E. in thedirection of Mombas, 
their desired goal. It is, in fact, not until they shall have arrived be- 
yond Lake Tohad that these zealous and energetic travellers consider 
that their real field of exploration will begin. The only fear is, that 
their pecuniary means may not be sufficient to enable them to carry 
out their gigantic undertaking. 





FUNERAL OF H.R. H THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


On Tuesday, the 16th ult., the mortal remains of this estimable 
Prince were conveyed to their temporary resting-place, in a vault be- 
neath Kew Church, and in the immediate vicinity of his Royal High- 
ness’s residence. We learn that it is intended to erect a family mauso- 
leum in a portion of the Royal grounds, where the deceased Prince had 
more than once expressed a desire to be laid after death; and to this 
spot the coffin containing the remains of his Royal Hig'ne3s will here- 
after be removed. The late Duke was not singular in his wish not to 
rest in the Royal vault at Windsor; and his attachment to Kew, his 
native village, was often expressed in a marked manner; so that we 
are not surprised at his anxiety to rest in the parish wherein he had 
so long lived, and where he was universally esteemed and beloved. 

The funeral arrangements were of the most unostentatious descrip- 
tion—this being also in strict accordance with the illustrious Duke's 
wishes; and still further to insure the privacy of the ceremonial, it 
was ordered that the procession should move from Cambridge House 
shortly after six o'clock in the morning, and that the interment should 
take place shortly after ten o'clock. This arrangement was carried 
out to the letter. 

Piccadilly—looking west—at daybreak, on a fine summer's morning, 
ordinarily presents a striking scene. The broken architectural out- 
line of the houses on the right, the Green-park on the left, with the 
Royal Palace and the triumphal arch on Constitution-hill in the dis- 
tance, contribute to form a picture of surpassing beauty. There was 
something peculiarly solemn and interesting in its aspect on Tuesday 
morning. As early as five o'clock, some few hundred persons had as- 
sembled on the brow of the hill opposite Cambridge House. Many 
were evidently attracted by motives of curiosity—many, judging from 
their garb and demeanour, by feelings of a much more praiseworthy 
character. Shortly after five o'clock, the 1st and 2nd battalions of the 
Coldstream Guards (the late Duke’s regiment) marched through Pic- 
cadilly en route from St. George’s Barracks to Kew, where it had been 
arranged they should form a guard of honour to receive the Royal re- 
mains upon their arrival. One hundred men of the regiment filed off 
at Cambridge House, under the command of Lieut.-Col. Gordon Drum- 
mond, Capt. Baring, and Lieut. Burton, and formed in the courtyard 
in front of the mansion. A squadron of the 2nd Life Guards, under 


Their Royal Highnesses were attended by the Lady Augusta Cadogan, 
the Baroness Ahnfeldt, and the Lady in Waiting on the Hereditary 
Dachess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Baron Knesebeck led the Duchess 
of een a 

The cavalcade occupied nearly three-quarters of an hour in its pro- 
gress from the bridge to the front entrance of Cambridge Cottage, where 
the hearse at length drew up. The military had pres | lined the path 
through which the coffin was to be borne to the church, and this por- 
tion of the ceremonial having been arranged, the procession moved 
across Kew-green and the church-yard. It comprised those persons 
mentioned above, with the addition of the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
Lord Chamberlain, the Marquis of Abercorn in attendance on Prince 
Albert, the Prince himself, Prince George, now Dake of Cambridge, his 
brother-in-law, the Grand Duke of Mecklinburgh Strelitz, and several 
of their official attendants. The present Duke of Cambridge was Chief 
mourner, the body was borne by twelve non-commissioned officers of the 
Coldstream Guards, and the Pall Bearers were, Prince Albert, the Duke 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Lieut-Gen. Sir W. Gomm, K.C.B., Lieut- 
Gen. Sir Henry Bouverie, K.C.B., Lieut-Gen. Sir Alexander Woodford, 
K.C.B., and Lieut-Gen. Sir James Macdonnell, K.C.B. 

At the entrance of the church the procession was met by the Rev. 
James Hutchinson, M A., one of the domestic chaplains of his Royal 
Highness, and the Rev. R. B. Byam, vicar of Kew ; the former of whom 
commenced reading the impressive service for the burial of the dead as 
the coffin was borne into the church. The measured tread of the soldiers 
as they proceeded up the south aisle in the direction of the altar had a 
most solemn effect. The coffin having been placed upon tressels in front 
of the altar, a black velvet pall, emblazoned with Royal escutcheons, 
was thrown over it, and the coronet and baton being deposited thereon, 
the service proceeded, the Lord Chamberlain and the Vice-Chamberlain, 
with their wands of office, occupying 4 position at the feet of the Royal 
corpse, and the chief mourner taking his station at the head. At the 
|e ger period, the coffin was again uncovered, and borne on the shoul- 

ers of the colour-sergeants, down the north aisle, to the entrance of 
the vault, into which it was gradually lowered on an inclined plane. On 
the removal of the remains from the altar, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
with the Princesses, left the Royal pew, and joined the procession to 
the mouth of the vault, the Duchess resting on the arm of Prince George, 
and the Princesses supported by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. Prince Albert walked a few paces apart. When the coffin had 
been lowered into the vault, and the mourners had taken their places 
around, the organ, which had played the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul” during 
the progress of the procession from the altar, ceased, and the service 
again proceeded. When the rev. chaplain commenced reading the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Duchess of Cambridge knelt down at the entrance of the 
vault, and remained in an attitude of fervent supplication for some mo- 
ments. 

The service having been concluded, the Duchess of Cambridge, with 
the Princesses, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, retired from the church by a private entrance and re- 
turned to Hanover Lodge. The Prince Consort was conducted out of 
the church by the usual entrance ; and the noblemen in attendance alsu 
took their departure for town. The organ pluyed Martin Luther’s 
Hymn as the mourners retired. 

The funeral was conducted in accordance with his Royal Highness’s 
expressed desire, under the exclusive superintendence of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office. The College of Arms took no part in the cere- 
mony; nor was Garter present to proclaim the style and titles of the 
deceased Prince, as is usual in the case of all Royal interments. At 
nightfall, the Duchess of Cambridge, with the Princesses her daughters, 
Prince George, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, proceed- 
ed to the church to take a last view of the coffin containing the remains 
of their beloved relative. The Princesses were observed to strew a 
basket of flowers into the vault, after which the illustrious mourners 
retired, and the workmen were immediately summoned to close in the 
vault. 

Thus closed the obsequies of the lamented Duke. They were distin- 
guished by little of the pageantry incidental to a Royal funeral, but ra- 
ther marked by characteristics of deep affection, and by endearing ob- 
servances whieh imparted a simple solemnity to the rite unattainable 
by what may be termed the pomp of woe. 





the command of Col. M‘Douall, arrived about the same time to take 
part in the ceremonial. 

At six o’clock the number of | preees assembled had considerably in- 
creased, and all the windows of the houses within view were occupied. 
The hearse and other funeral paraphernalia now arrived, and the mar- 

alling of the ion was at once proceeded with. As the half- 
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process 








Duke’s state carriage, drawn by 
six horses, conveying his coronet and cushion, borne by Baron Knese- 
beck and Col. Hay, and the Hearse, drawn by eight horses. A detach- 
ment of Life Guards preceded, and another followed it. Inthe mourn- 
ing coaches were his late Royal Highness’s pages, his medical attend- 
ants, Chaplains, and Equerries, an Equerry of the Duchess of Glouces- 

ter, one of the Duchess of Kent’s, one of the King of Hanover’s, and 
one of Her Majesty's, with Lord Fitzalan Howard, the Queen’s Vice- 

Chamberlain, and two of the pall-bearers, Sir A. Woodford, and Sir H. 

Bouverie. 

The procession, on leaving Cambridge House, moved slowly towards 
Hyde Park. corner, before reaching which one of the most touching in- 
cidents of the day occurred-Seated at one of the partially closed upper 
windows of Gloucester House was observed the venerable sister of the 
deceased Prince, the Duchess of Gloucester, evidently absorbed in griet. 
Her Royal Highness was attended by a Lady in Waiting, whose aid ap- 
peared to be qvite necessary for the support of the afilicted Princess, 
at the moment when the hearse containing the body of her beloved bro- 
ther passed the mansion. 

The greatest possible respect was paid to the memory of the illustrious 
Duke by the wale of the inhabitants along the line of route traversed 
by the procession. At Knightsbridge, Brompton, Kensington, at Ham- 
mersmith, the church bells were muffled, and tolled minute peals ; 
while the shops were for the most part closed. AtKensington, the Royal 
standard floated half-mast high from the church tower, and the chil- 
dren of the parochial schools were drawn up in the churchyard. The 
inhabitants of the place also came out in large numbers to witness the 
progress of the procession through the town. 

At Kew, the people were stirring at an early hour. It had been ar- 
ranged that the procession should be met on bridge by the parochial 
authorities and principal inhabitants of the place, who had requested 
permission to precede it tothe church. The arrival of the military, at 
eight o'clock, put every one on the qui vive, and before nine o’clock the 
churchwarden, and other authorities of the place, tegether with the 
boys and girls educated in the late Duke’s school, had assembled at the 
appointed spot. The military had scarcely formed in front of the 
Royal cottage when notice of the approach of the procession was 


mourning coaches and four, the Royal 7 


ven. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, with her daughters the Hereditary Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz and the Princess Mary, arrived at 
Kew shortly before nine o'clock fron Cambridge House. Prince 
George (the Duke of Cambridge) and the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Strelitz arrived at the same time. Their Royal High- 
nesses (Cambridge Cottaye being under extensive repair) proceeded to 
Hanover Lodge, & mansion closely adjoining, and immediately between 
the late Duke’s cottage and the church, where they awaited the arri- 
val of the procession now filing over the bridge and round Kew Green. 
Prince Albert arrived at Hanover Cottage at a quarter to ten o'clock. 
His Royal Highness was attended by the Marquis of Abercorn (Groom 
of the Stole) and Viscount Clifden (Lord in Waiting.) The Duke of 
Wellington arrived at nine o’clock in an open phwton. His Grace 
wore a plain suit of black ; and having been furnished with a crape 
scarf and hatband, he walked across the road into the church, and af- 
ter looking at the vault and the interior of the sacred edifice, returned 


to the churchyard and sat down under a tree to await the arrival of| b 


the cortége. Among the noblemen and gentlemen who arrived at the 
church before ten o’clock, we remarked Lord John Russell, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Viscount Palmerston, the Earl of Jersey, the Ear) 
of Minto, Viscount Jocelyn, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Forester, and 
Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. They wore scarves and hatbands, and 
were seated in pews facing the altar, but neither themselves nor the 
Dake of Wellington took any part in the ceremony except as specta- 
tors. The entrance porch and floor of the church were covered with 
black cloth, as were also the pulpit and reading-desk, the former hay- 
ing a Royal escutcheon emblazoned upon a white ground; and another 
escutcheon was placed upon the wall of the church, near the entrance 
of the Royal vault. The pews were but scantily filled, very few tick- 
ets having been issued, and none being admitted without them. All 
the persons present were attired in deep mourning. 


The Duchess of Cambridge, with the Princesses her daughters, en- 
tered the church by a private door shortly before ten o’clock, and pro- 
pew, which was hung round with black curtains. 


ceeded to the Roy 





Sworp versus Bayoner.—Under this heading, and on the tenth 
page of last week’s .4/bion, was an account of a friendly trial of skill 
between certain handlers of these formidable weapons. The publica- 


tion, in London, of jhe same account, dre w forth the two following let- 
ters to the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—In the account given of the Scottish féte in The Times of the 
3d inst., the following extract relates to the claymore and target against 
the musket and bayonet, viz. :—‘‘The result of the respective trials 
made between men thus armed leaves it beyond a doubt that in single 
combat, and we presume in general action also, the bayonet stands no 
chance with the claymore and shield, &c.” 

Allow me to say, and I speak from some practical knowledge on these 
points, that the trialsin question by no means showed of what the bay- 
onet is capable in real fight, and were, in fact, more a theatrical dis- 
play than what takes place in actual warfare. 

A piece of iron rod, somewhat thicker than the ordinary ramrod, re- 
presented the bayonet, which, acting upon a spring, receded (in the 
regular playgoing style), and remained stationary in the barrel of the 
musket on its meeting the least opposition from a thrust being given 
with it; consequen'ly this Drury-lane bayonet had neither the impulse 
nor force which makes the bayoneteer so formidable, and his weapon 
being thereby considerably shortened at each unsuccessful thrust, gave 
a corresponding advantage to his opponent. 

With a bayonet at the end of the musket, even had the thrust been 
met by the shield, such an attack as is usually made with a rush and 
determination inherent in a British soldier would probably have sent 
his adversary, claymore, shield, and all tumbling headlong off the 
stage. This, of course, could not be tried in friendly practice ; and 
hence the fallacious advantage ascribed to Highland warfare. 

But I must here observe that scarcely a cut that was given could 
have been so directed, or efficiently given, with a claymore—the sword 
used was a sabre—and any practical man well knows the difference in 
handling one and the other, from the confined position of the hand and 
wrist in the basket hilt of the former; and itis rather singular that at 
a Scottish /éte, and where so much parade was made of the claymore 
and target, only Englishmen and a French fencing-master should be 
found to give a specimen of their use against the bayonet. 

Even an unpractised observer must have seen that thevery position, 
of the targeteer requires his shield so far in front to cover his body 
that his sword arm is considerably in the rear, and that as he brings it 
round to strike effectivelyjhe becomes exposed to a pointed weapon—and 
such a one as a pike or musket with a real firmly-fixed bayonet, would 
show a different result from that which deceived so many of the Scot- 
tish féte spectators. 

As to the ‘‘ élite of the British army being selected for this bayonet 
exhibition,”—in such terms I heard it publicly asserted—and that “they 
had been beaten by the Scottish mode of fighting”’—at the same time 
expressing a hope “ that claymore and target would be again taken up 
as military arms”—I can only say, that although the bayoneteers in 
question were right good men for that purpose, it is not in London 
alone (as some of the papers stated) that the “‘ é/ite” are to be found, 
but in those regiments of the line also who have tested the efficiency of 
the bayonet, and gained experience of the use of it against the targeted 
warriors of India. 

As to the claymore and target superse¢ing the musket and bayonet, 
the idea is absurd. Were a line of Highlanders so armed to wait for 
the compact charge of the musketeers, they would all be tumbled over 
together—and were they (as I think at Culloden) to make a rush in a 
roken mass upon a line of musketeers (for in such a mode only can 
the claymore and shield be used), the opposing front rank would re- 
ceive them in perfect security with an impenetrable mass of bayonets, 
whilst the rear rank would annihilate them by a steady fire of mus- 
ketry. I remain, &¢., 

July 9. A British Orricer or INFANTRY. 
_ Sir—I have read very attentively the letter from “ ABritish Officer” 
in your paper to-day, and although agreeing with him in one or two 
points, am at the same time of opinion that in condemning the broad- 
sword he has arrived at a conclusion too harshly. . 

With regard to the exhibition at the Scottish féte, I do not consider that 
it can be taken as a fair criterion, nor can it, I think, be granted that 
if in single combat the broadsword and target be found the better weap- 
on, the same result must ensue in a general action. So far I am I be- 
lieve, of the same opinion as the writer of that letter; but with respect 
to the only matter of fact which he has mentioned—the battle of Cullo- 
den—he will find by reference to the proper authorities that his state- 














ment is very incorrect. To appeal to 
— that Se warfare the su 
as been established in more cases than one. Taking th i 

1745, that being the last occasion where the two wengens ay a 
to each other, the result of the three battles which distinguished that 
unfortunate affair will, I think, speak volumes in favour of the clay. 
more and target. At the battle of Preston the charge of the Highland. 
ers was so tremendous that in less than seven minutes the whole of the 
British army, under the command of Sir John Cope, was entirely rout- 
ed and driven from the field, although the latter consisted of disciplined 
forces and were actually superior in point of numbers. At Stirlin 

also, in spite of the boast of General Hawley, that “ with two regiments 
of dragoons he would ride over the whole Highland army,” the result 
of that battle again proved the British weapon to be far inferior ; whilst 
Culloden, although the Highlanders sustained on that occasion a defeat 
which terminated the war, an additional proof was afforded in support 
of the latter view. " 

There, notwithstanding the Highland army was vastly inferior in 
point of numbers, and the men, worn out with hunger, fatigue, and 
privation of every kind, the only portion which was actually engaged, 
instead of being “ received by the front rank in perfect security with 
an impenetrable mass of bayonets,” succeeded in breaking through two 
entire regiments of British infantry—men who had proved their prow- 
ess and dexterity in the use of the bayonet in the continental battles. 
Met, however, by repeated discharges from a third line, which opposed 
their further progress, they were obliged to effect a retreat, while the 
remaining portion of the army, through the jealousy of the leaders, 
marched from the field without taking any part in the engagement. 

I think I have here shown that, so far as actual experience is con- 
cerned, the British bayonet cannot be considered “ invincible’ when 
opposed to the broadsword; and if any further proof be required, an 
additional instance will be found in the fact that in most of the High- 
land battles the proportion of killed has always been much greater 
than where the two forces have each been in the possession of the bayo- 
net. The writer of the above mentioned letter appears also to forget 
that ‘‘ the rush and determination in a British soldier” also character- 
ized in an eminent degree the brave mountaineers of the north, whose 
courage and intrepidity have been repeatedly displayed both in their 
own country and on a more recent occasion. 

I have written these few observations merely for the purpose of cor- 
recting an error in fact, and to afford further materials for the de- 
cision of this knotty point, considering at the same time that, even 
granting the bayonet to be the inferior weapon when opposed to the 
claymore and target in the hands of Highlanders, it tends to prove the 


facts it will, I am confident, be 
riority of the Highland weapon 


general rule, thatin point of fact it will always be considered “ invin- 
cible” in the hands of a British soldier.} ' 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. F. 


Islington, July 11. 


Tue Surcicay TREATMENT oF Sir R. Peev.—Last week it was 
our painful duty to describe the injuries received by the late univer- 
sally lamented Sir Robert Peel at the time of his fatal accident, as far 
as they were ascertained by his professional attendants. After read- 
ing the authentic statement which we were enabled to publish, there 
could be but one opinion as to the extraordinary and unusual nature of 
those injuries. We believe that the lesions eaused by the accident 
present a case in surgery without precedent. Dissatisfaction has been 
expressed in some quarters because a decisive examination of the pa- 
tient was not insisted upon within a few hours after the accident, so 
that the extent of theinjuries might have been ascertained. Remarks, 
too, have been made respecting the slight amount of medical and sur- 
gical treatment resorted to by his professional advisers. These obser- 
vations could only be made from misapprehension respecting the pow- 
ers of endurance, and the constitutional peculiarities of the great 
statesman whose loss is so profoundly deplored. We believe his two 
principal attendants—Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr.Hodgson, than whom 
the world could not produce more able and judicious surgeons—enter- 
tained from the first but little hopes of his recovery. Their apprehen- 
sions were based on a long and intimate knowledge of the physical or- 
ganization and nervous temperament of the patient. Mr. Hodgson, we 
know, had attended Sir Robert Peel at Tamworth for upwards of 30 
years, and Sir Benjamin Brodie had also enjoyed a long professional 
intercourse with him. It will be remembered that after the fatal acci- 
dent Sir Robert Peel fainted several times before he reached his house in 
Whitehall-gardens, and again upon his seeing Lady Peel. His exces- 
sive sensibility to pain had always beenremarkable. Like Cicero, De- 
mosthenes, and other renowned orators, his nervous system was s0 
fucty and dertcuvety wrought as tu render him singularly impatient 
and sensitive under suffering. It is probable that a more striking ex- 

of this physical and mental peculiarity was never witnessed. 











ample 

Only three weeks before his death he was visiting the Zoological 
Gardens in the Regent’s-park, with one of his daughters, when a small 
monkey jumped suddenly upon his hand; he immediately fainted, and 
remained much affected by the incident during two or three hours. On 
another occasion his thumb was injured by being squeezed through the 
shutting of a door ; and the pain, though not more than is common in such 
cases, caused him to faint several times in succession. With such a 
condition of the nervous and vascular systems we need not wonder that 
serious results should have been apprehended on the late unfortunate 
occasion. It is not surprising that Sir Robert should have been una- 
ble to bear the ordinary bandages, or that a minute manipulation of 
the injured aoe was not thought advisable. The question is sug- 
gested, whether the result would have been different if the sufferer had 
been treated like an ordinary patient ina public hospital ? But to this 
a second question may be added. Ifa thorough surgical examination 
had been insisted upon, it is quite possible, may, even probable, that 
Sir Robert Peel might have died under the operation; or, if he had 
not died, that the gravest complications might have arisen from the 

suffering and distress caused by the necessary manipulations. Of these 
dangers Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Hodgson must have been thor- 
oughly conscious, and we are inclined to give our full and entire con- 
currence to the judicious caution they observed. With one of the most 
valuable lives in th» kingdom under their hands they were not justi- 
fied in incurring such additional risk and danger. It would have been 
held as a disgrace to the profession through all time, had such a man 

been obviously destroyed by the nimia diligentia. We are sure, upon 
due consideration, that such would be the opinion of all surgeons of 
judgment and experience.—London Lancet, 13th ult. 





Taste, Piety, AnD Pripe.—The following is a curious account of a 
new Chancel-carpet, lately fabricated for the Church of St. Stephen, 
Westminster, founded by Miss Burdett Coutts. We find it in the 
Ladies’ Companion. 


It will to many seem like the return of the times when Queens 
wrought their own banners and embroidered holy vestments, when 
they learn that this carpet,—the design of which was sketched by Mr. 
Ferrey, the architect of St. Stephen’s, and carried out by Miss Besse- 
mer,—has been wrought in squares of Berlin wool by forty ladies of 
rank and distinction; the border by the hands of the little girls in the 
school which has also been founded by Miss Burdett Coutts, in West- 
minster. Among others who have contributed, we may name the 
Duchess of Northumberland, the Marchioness of Ely, and Miss Burdett 
Coutts herself. The design consists of shields and heraldic devices 
(framed as it were in tile-work) alternating with pannels, in which 
alternately the fleur de lis and the Tudor rose are worked on a blue 
ground. The effect of this mass of gorgeous colours, intermixed with 
the least possible shading or attempt at relief, is rich and excellent. 
The ground of the border is green. The arms onthe several shields are 
in their proper heraldic colours, and are as follows:—No. 1. The arms 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, within an ornamental compartment, 
formed by the badges of the Order of the Garter, and the monogram 
V. R.—No. 2. The arms of England in the time of Edward the Third, 
the founder of the Order of the Garter, within a similar compartment to 
the preceding.—No. 8. The arms of Miss Burdett Coutts, in a lozenge, 
(those of Burdett and Coutts, quarterly.)—No. 4. The arms of the 
bishopric of Cape Town, endowed by Miss Coutts.—No. 5. The arms of 
the bishopric of Adelaide, also endowed by Miss Coutts; in both of 
which the arms of Burdett Coutts are quartered, in those of Cape Town 
on a shield of honourable augmentation.—No. 6. The arms of West- 
minster, long represensed in Parliament by the late Sir Francis Bur- 
dett.—No. 7. The arms of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster.—No. 
8. The arms of the Goldsmiths Company, in honour of the Coutts fam- 
ily.—No. 9. The arms of Burdett.—Nos. 10 and 11. The initials of St. 
Stephen beneath the palm branches, and the crown of martyrdom.— 
No. 12. The arms of Canterbury; and No. 13. The arms of London 
The initials of the ladies who hove contributed are, likewise, to be 
introduced on ascroll, forming an inner border at the foot of the altar 
It is impossible not to dwell on the artistic superiority of such occupa 
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ee as this Over the pastimes of shapeless shoe-making, casting bread- 
vale fabricating ill-proportioned alum-baskets, and other silly diver- 
‘ons, it which, by turns, the ladies of England have cheated themselves 
siomine idea of doing something useful. 

tas Americans IN Lonpon on THE FourTH oF Jury.—It may 
pe interesting to your readers to know thatthe 4thof July was this 
ear celebrated by the Americans in London in a very brilliant manner, 
‘avitations having been given by Mr. George Peabody to a party of 
ast than fifty, to meet the American Minister at dinner at the Star 
and Garter Hotel at Richmond.—Among the speakers were Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, Professor Hitchcock, Governor Brown, of Tennessee, Mr. 
Dudley Selden, Mr. Wm. H. Maxwell, Mr. Draper, Mr. Randall, of 
philadelphia, Mr. Kinney, of New Jersey, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Davis, 
secretary of legation, Mr. Stell and others. Colonel Aspinwall, the 
American consul, was also present, and indeed all of your best known 
countrymen who are at present here, and who were not prevented from 
attending by previous engagements. Among those who were unavoid- 
ably absent was the historian, Mr. Wm. H. Prescott,—The only English 
entlemen in theparty were Mr. W. Brown, the member for South Lan- 
e hire, Mr. Mackay, the author of the Western World, and Mr. Samp- 
son ; but throughout the whole entertainment a degree of cordial af- 
fection for the old country was manifested which, had the dinner been 
a public one, would have deeply impressed every one in England with 
the promise it gave of advantage to mankind from the future oneness 
of action of the common race.—Cor. Com, Advertiser. 








A rew TERMS NOT FOUND IN Dicrionari1es.—During the last fort- 
night the police have arrested 1,489 thieves of the worst description, 
who are clagsed as follows :—Escarpes (murderers,), 3; Grecs (black- 
legs), 12; tirancheurs (thieves who carry on operations at the fairs), 
25 ; voleurs & la fermiere (men who sell false jewellery to the country 

eople), 17; voleurs au maillechort (men who sell counterfeit plate,) 

10 ; serinettes ou chanteurs (these are the infamous wretches who extort 
money by threatening to divulge real or supposed offences), 17 ; bri- 
seurs, 00; voleurs a la confrérerie (sham-priests), 5; pitancheurs a 
la tirage) keepers of low lotteries), 7 ; drogueurs a la haute (men who 
collect subscriptions with false tales of calamities), 19; roud/etiers 
(sham carriers),5 ; pillieurs de puquelins (sham commercial travel- 
lers) 11; emporteurs (men who frequent estaminets to commit robber- 
jes), 150; voleursd la bonne franquette (men who lay wait for coun- 
try people to rob them), 35 ; valtranciers (men who steal trunks), 18 ; 
voleurs a la edrre, 111; cambrioleurs (thieves who get into houses and 
rob rooms), 189; sans-chagrin, ou batteurs de dig-dig (impostors who 
pretend to have epileptic fits), 9; soliciteurs de zif (thieves who offer 
goods at low prices), 55 ; pupilloneurs (men who rob washerwomen of 
linen), 19; trimballeurs de pilliers de boutanche (thieves who rob 
linendrapers’ shops), 27 ; voleurs a la diligence (robbers of diligence), 
7; voleurs a la location (thieves who enter rooms at quarter day, when 
they suppose there is money laid by to pay the rent), 133 ; voleurs aur 
deux lourds yom who have goods brought to them, and who disap- 
pear by a bac door), 2; voleurs a la limace, ou au manteau, 1 ; vo- 
leurs au bonjour, 9 ; voleurs a la cire, 12; broquilleurs, 27 ; aumé- 
niers, 4; avale-tout-cru (thieves who take and swallow diamonds and 
other precious stones), 7 ; voleurs a la détourne, 110 ; voleurs au poiv- 
rier (thieves who rob drunken men), 51 ; charrieurs, ou voleurs al’ 
Américaine, 100 ; and voleurs 4 la tire (pickpockets), 101.—Le Pays. 





Boxy anv Sxitiruxt —A clever engineering feat has been performed 
at Thornes. A large chimney at Messrs. Mellin and Craven's dye- 
works had got out of the perpendicular, the top overhanging the base 
four or five feet, and the whole mass threatening to fall. Mr. Green, 
an engineer of Wakefield, undertook to remedy the defect. He cut out 
about four-fifths of one course of bricks near the bottom, filling the 
cavity with a mixture of new lime and earth. The last brick was ta- 
ken out during a heavy gale of wind. “ As was expected, during this 
last operation the chimney began to move slowly, but still perceptibly ; 
the new lime and earth gradually yielded to the immense pressure, and 
were removed, so that in three hours the open space of nearly four 
inches closed. The chimney had lowered on one side nearly four 
inches, and gone over at the top more than four feet to a perpendicular 

osition. 
d Tue Rovan AGRICULTURAL Society oF ENGLAND.—The annual 
meeting was held at Exeter, in the week ending the 20th ult., and the 
English journals are full of details of the shows, and speeches, and 
prizes, and all the « pomp, pride, and circumstance” of the interesting 
occasion. There is not, however, sufficient novelty to incline us to 
give spsce to a lengthened record of what was seen and done. 

meeting was a full and successful one. 





The 





ARrat Vereran.—An aged tortoise has been brought homein the 
Geyser steam sloop, now at Woolwich, from the Cape of Good Hope. 
The tortoise is in remarkably good health, and takes its regular pro- 
menades upon deck, and makes no apparent difference in its walks, al- 
though a full-grown person sits on its back. Its age has been handed 
down in the families in whose possession it remained until sent to this 
country as a present to her Majesty, and it is known to be 179 years 
old. lt subsisted during the voyage on pumpkins, taken on board to 
supply it with food. On Monday afternoon one of her Majesty’s ser- 
vants arrived at Woolwich Dock-yard to take charge of the ola tortoise 
and returned to town with it at four o’clock.—London paper, 20th ult. 
Guieantncs.—The British Association for the advancement of science 
was to meet in Edinburgh, for its annual session, on the 31st of last 
month.—Partridge’s portrait of Lord Palmerston, lately presented to 
Lady Palmerston by a large number of Members of the House of Com- 
mons, is publicly exhibited at Colnyhi's print-shop, in London. It is to 
be engraved forthwith.—The metropolis and the towns of England, 
generally, are flooded with engraved likenesses of Sir Robert Peel.— 
An Englishman, dating from his boat on the Nile, eighty miles below 
Thebes, complains bitterly through the columns of a London Journal, 
of the spoliations of Dr. Lepsius of Berlin, the accomplished Egyptian 
archwologist.—The ‘‘ net proceeds” of the six Concerts given by Mdlle. 
Jenny Lind in the Stockholm Theatre, and handed over by her to the 
Theatrical Pension Fund, amount, say the foreign papers to 2,400/.— 
We are informed, on good authority, that the late Sir Robert Peel has 
left his papers to Lord Mahon and Mr. Edward Cardwell, M. P.—Liv- 
erpvol Atbion.—In anticipation of the great Exhibition, the landlord of 
a pretty large inn, in the busiest part of London has applied to his land- 
lord for leave to build an additional story to his house in order to ob- 
tain increased accommodation for the numerous visitors whom he ex- 
yoste next summer. The inn which he occupies contains some 90 or 
00 bedrooms ; and, in addition to that, he has taken two houses adja- 
cent, to prevent heing over-crowded next year. Such, however, has 
been the demand for lodgings for the summer of 1851, es ecially from 
bogey that the whole of his house, with the additions we have 
named, has already been engaged for nearly the whole of 1851, and he 
18 now about to Luild an additional story, with a view to provide room 
for twenty or thirty more guests.—A plain model of 3000 square miles 
of England, is now exhibiting at Manchester. The size of the model is 
six feet by four, and represents the country lying between the Humber 
and the Mersey, comprising a great portion of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, with portions of Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire. the model is'from a survey by Mr. F. A. Carrington. This 
model is offered for sale for 250 guineas, and a public subscription is 
organised in Manchester to purchase it. The Mayor has subscribed 
£20.—' he chair of Civil History, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Ferrie, in the University of St. Andrew’s, has been conferred by the 
Marquis of Ailsa upon Dr, MacDonald, late of Edinburgh.—A cargo of 
ice has arrived in the Thames from one of tie N orwegian ports com- 
prising several hundred tons weight of this peculiar article of mer- 
chandise. This importation possesses unusual interest, as being the 
first instance in which a British ship has been employed to bring a car- 
go of foreign ice to this country from the north of Europe.—M. Poite- 
me Os equestrian aeronaut, has made a second and successful bal- 
oon ascent on horseback.—The following was posted on the door of 
ner Church in Hertfordshire some time back. ‘ This is to give no- 
the that no person is to be buried jn this churchyard but those living in 
: rt aris Those who wish to be buried are desired to apply to me, 
Pp “tg rub, parish clerk. —A person who paid a visit to a lunatic 
asylum, in Cornwall, said to one of the inmates, whom he knew, 
Why Richard, your head is getting grey.” « It is only blossoming for 
the next world,” was the beautiful reply.—Accidents in this city, re- 
suking from the most culpuble negligence of master-builders, or their 
gt becoming of frequent occurrence On Monday last five 
es of @ building in Spruce street were precipitated to the ground 
Consequence of the removal of a rear wall, for the purpose of im- 
— and of neglect in providing requisite support. Two lives 
re lost, and several poor fellows were severely muulated by this ap- 


palling disaster. Shortly afterwards a similar circumstance took 
place in Mercer street, with the difference that, in this case, it was a 
new wall that fell, and buried four or five men beneathitsruins. One 
was killed, and the others more or less injured. Some little indigna- 
tion at the frequency of these events has been manifested on the part of 
the press.—The number of advertisements inserted in the London 
apuspapese in 1849 was 886,108, paying a gross duty of £66,458 2s. ; in 
the English provincial newspapers, 834,729, yielding to the Crown a 
revenue of 62.604 13s. 6d.; in the Irish papers, 220,524, payin 
£11,026 4s.; and in the Scotch papers, 240,901, paying in duty £)8,07 
16s. 6d. The total number of newspapers published in the United King- 
dom in 1849 was 603; viz. 160 in London, 232 in the English provinces, 
117 in Ireland, and 94 in Scotland.—The Cherokee, steamer, arrived here 
on Tuesday last from Chagres, bringing more than $2,000,000 in gold 
dust from California, and news by the way of Panama to the Ist ult. The 
most important item is the discovery of rich gold mines in the Southern 
part of the Oregon Territory. Walter Watts, lessee of the Olympic 
Theatre, and recently tried for defrauding the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany of London, in whose office he held an appointment, was found 
guilty, and sentenced to ten years transportation. He has, however, 
evaded his sentence, having hung himself in Newgste prison.—M. Poi- 
tev in, says the Courrier des Etats Unis,is not the first Frenchman who 
has caracolled in the regions of air. In 1791, aM. Festurs-Brissy as- 
cended in a balloon, he and his horse being together in the car attached 
to it. M. Poitevin has at least shown amore audacious fool-hardihood. 
—-The Manitee or Sea-cow, captured in Florida, exhibited in Charles- 
ton, and for which Mr. Barnum is said to have offered $10,000 is dead. 
—There was something of a riot in the upper part of the city on Mon- 
day last, in consequence of a strike amongst the tailors, and a body of 
them assailing one of their number, who was said to have come to terms 
with the employers. The police were called in, and a fight ensued, in 
which some blood was drawn, thou,h fortunately no lives were lost. 
Finally, about thirty of the most turbulent tailors were marched off to 
prison.—The late melancholy wreck of the Elizabeth, on Fire Island, on 
which occasion Margaret Fuller, and several other passengers lost 
their lives, has brought to light some disgraceful ooo amongst the 
wreckers of that part of the coast. Robbery and desecration of the 
dead have been charged against some of the inhabitants, who have 
been arrested and are under legal examination. We may remark that 
in almost all parts of the world, a certain portion of the natives of the 
coasts, consider shipwrecks as special Godsends, intended for theirown 
benefit, and act accordingly, altogether untrammelled by any motives 
of decency, humanity, or honesty.—An “‘ Anglo-Californian Gold Min- 
ing and Dredging ac amg is advertised in the London papers of last 
month. Capt. Sir H. Vere Huntley, R.N. is to be the principal mana- 
ger in California.—The Duke of Hamilton broke his arm lately at 
familton park. He was riding, when his horse stumbled and fell, 
causing the accident.—Lord Brougham mentioned in the House of 
Lords on the 15th ult., that it was his intention to visit America in the 
spring. So much the better, Jenny Lind and Lord Brougham together 
would overpower us.—Lord Howden, the new British Minister to 
Spain, has left London for Madrid.—A full Meeting of Merchants, 
Bankers and others, desirous of erecting some monument to the memory 
of the late Sir R. Peel, was held at the Mansion House, London, on the 
15th ult. The Lord Mayor presided. Many men of eminence addressed 
the Meeting, 2 Committee was appointed, and the collections will be 
commenced forthwith. Similar demonstrations have been frequent 
through the country.—The Hon. East India Company has grauted an 
allowance during life, of £100 per annum, to the gallant Major Herbert 
Edwardes, in consideration of his eminent services and the loss of his 
right hand.—The Saint Andrews and Quebec Railroad Company is ad- 
vertised in London papers. The Directors there are, Earl Fitzwilliams, 
Lord Ashburton, Lieut.-Col. Tylden, R.E., &c. 
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PROBLEM No. 89, By W. C. (Naval Academy, Baltimore.) 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 88, 


White. Black, 
1QwKB8 K moves 
2. Qto K R6 K moves 
3. Q to Q 6 checkmate. 
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Appotwutrutewts. 


BuckinGHAm Patace, Jury 13—Present,—The Queen’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty in Council, This day the Right Hon. Henry Tufnell was, by Her Majesiy’s 
command, sworn of Her Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council, and took his place at 
the Board accordingly. 

WHITEHALL, JULY 15—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wilde, 
Knt., Chancellor of that part of the said United Kingdom called Great Britain, and 
to the heirs male of his bocy lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Truro, of Bowes, in the county of Middlesex. 

DownING-StrEET, JULY 19—Nathaniel Hart, Esq., to be Treasurer, and Rob ert 
Shany Harper. Esq..to be Provost Marshal, for the island of St. Christopher. —— 
Cornelius Schade, Esy., to be Financial Accountant for the colony of British 


Guiana, 
Av uty. 


OFFCcIE oF ORDNANCE, JULY 15.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—First Lieut. 
Horace P. Newton, to be Sec Capt, v Willan, ret on hf-py.—Sec Lieut. J. A. Ad- 
ams, tobe First Lieut., v Newton. 

War Orrice, JuLy 26-—2d Reg of Ft—Lt 8. Fitzherbert Jacson to be Ad, v 
Squire, who resigns the Adjcy only. 21st Ft—Lt J Mac Dougall, from 42d Ft, to be 
First Lt, v R Harkness, who ret, on half-pay, 424 Ft. 62d ¥t—Lt M.F Kirwan 
to be Paymaster, v CH J Lane, who has ret upon half-pay as a Lt Unattached. 
49th Ft—Ensign F A Grant to be Lt, by pur, v Graham, who ret. 1st W I Reg 
—Ensign W J Russ, to be Lt, without pur, v Doris, dee. 

REWARDs For DisTINGUISHED SERVICES.—An augmentation of £100 has been 
granted to Major-General Alexander Thompson, C.b., and Major-General Sir 
Lfhomas Henry Browne, KC H., in addition to the sums already enjoyed by each 


of those distinguished officers. 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS —Capt George R. Lambert, to the J’oz, 42, at Portsmouth, to 
relieve Captain Plumridge, in the Cambrian, 40, as Commodore and second in 
command of the East Indies and China station. Capt. Lambert is the brother of 
the Capt of the Java frigate, who was killed in the action between her and the 
American frigate Constitution.—Comm. Peché H. Dyke, to command the Inflex- 
able steam-frigate, commissioned at Woolwich for the East Indies ; also Lis F- 
Weynell and J. C. Byng, Surgeon G- Doak, and Purser C. 8. Eeles-—Commander 
John S Ellman to command the Salamander, 6, steam-sloop, commissioned at 
Devonport, for the West Indies; also LtG. W. Towsey, Lt Montagu B. Dunn, 
and Surgeon F Stupart to the Niger—Lieut G. W. Rice, from the Arrogant, 46, 
steam frigate, to the Hastings, 72, flag-ship on the East Indies station—Lieut A 
B. Crawturd, to the Imaun, 74, receiving ship, Jamaica. 

A CaPTURE No Prize.—Captain the Hion G. F Hastings, of the C , has 
been recently cast in £5000 damages, by the Slave Commissioners on the Coast of 
Africa, for ill-gal detention of a Portuguese ship.—H-M. Steam-sloop, Vizen, 6, 














Commander P.. Jenner, arrived from the West Indies at Plymouth, on the 13th{ult. 





—_ 





Obituary. 


Mrs. GLoverR-—On Monday night, the 15th ult., this accomplished i 
having appeared for ner final benefit at Drary Lane, on the po Friday. a, 
effort, it 1s believed, for which she was quite incapable, hastened her death: but 
she died altogether free from pain. Asan artist unsurpassed in her line, and the 
contemporary of Cooke, the Kembles, Mrs. Siddous, Miss O'Neil, and the elder 
Kean, she was a general favourite with the public. The following account of her 
last appearance was, of course, without any idea how soon her death would have 
to be recorded. 

Drury Lane THEATRE.—Mrs. GiLover’s Farewett Benerit.—Last 
night another of our great actresses bade farewell to the scene of her many tri- 
umphs. Mrs. Glover has left the stage, and, like Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Gibba 
and Mrs. Orger, she has left no successor. Mrs- Glover was born in Newry, in 
1781, or 3, and is a lineal descendant of the celebrated Betierton. From the ear- 
lies*. period of her life she was connected witb the stage, for the dramatic biogra- 
pher states that “ in 1789 she displayed great talent in Tate Wilkinson's company, 
at York, by her performance of the page in The Orphan, and gained considerable 
applause as Tom Thumb, when she played for the benefit St aome Frederick 
Cooke, who himself appeared as Glumdalea.”” She made her debué in the me- 
tropolis, in 1797, in Mrs. Moore’s tragedy of Perey: and soon after became, for a 
few nights, the rival of the celebrated Mrs. Abingdon. From that period up to 1814 
her me*ropolitan engagements were almost wholly confined to Drury-lane and 
Covent garden: Till within the last year or two she has been chiefly found at the 
Haymarket Theatre, where most of her best,riumphs in comedy have been achiev- 
ed, and where the genial versatility of her talents has had the most frequent 
and most interesting development. The insultthat she experienced at the hands 
of Mr. Anderson, drove ber to the little theatre in the Strand, where she has 
through a circle of her most celebrated parts, by way of prelude to the farewell of 
last night. The farewell benefit took place at Old Drury, and the house was cram- 
med to suffocation, at the old prices. We were glad to see such an assemblage, 
and hope that many of those present did not content themselves with merely paying 
for their tickets, but that they have contributed, or will contribute to the subscrip- 
tion which the committee have set on fuotto provide means for making Mrs. Glo- 
ver comfortable in her declining years. She has during her whole lite provided 
for others, for her parents, ker children, her grandchildren, and has thus left her- 
self unprovided for in her declining years, ‘The theatrical profession, generally, 
cdmo forward with kindly alacrity to serve in a graceful and benevolent cause ; 
and the list of entertainments provided showed the zeal with which all the old as- 
sociates of Mrs. Glover flocked round her in the hour of departure from profes- 
sional occupation. The Riva/s was performed witha ape of cast that has 
seldom befailen it, Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Webster, Mr. Keeley, 
Mr. A. Wigan, Miss Helen Faucit, Mrs. Nesbitt, and Mrs. Keeley filling t 
principal characters. Mrs. Glover herself attempted for the last time the part of 
Mrs. Malaprop, but it was too evident she was labouring under the severest de- 
bility, and that the effort to conquer the exhaustion incident to recent illness was 
great indeed. She was supported during nearly the whole of the evening, and 
though she seemed tu rally a little towards the close, Mr. Leigh Murray was com- 
pelled to beg the audience to excuse the “farewell” speech: 

The curtain then rose and discovered the “Mother of the Stage,” seated ina 
chair surrounded by some of the most illustrious members of the profession. The 
effect was tremendous. The audience burst out intoa volley of acclamation, and 
the bouquets that were thrown were raised by the younger artists over the head 
of their revered colleague. On the fall of the curtain the acclamations were re- 
newed, and the same scene was once more exhibited with even greater enthusi- 
asm. 

The entertainments which followed were Charles Dance’s clever little piece 
called Delicate Ground, in which Madame Vestris, Mr. Charles Mathews, and Mr. 
Robert Roxby performed ; a concert by Miss Dolby, Miss Catherine Hays, Miss 
Lucombe, pox | r. Sims Reeves; and Morton's farce of I’riend Waggles. 

Tue Rev. W. Kirsy.—This gentleman's death was recorded in our columns 
a fortnight since. The following sketch of his labours iu the cause of natural his- 
tory and science is not without interest:—“ The Rev. William Kirby, Rector of 
Barham, Suffolk, who died on the 4th ult., in the 91st year of his age, with his fa- 
culties little impaired, ranked as the father of Entomology in Britain ; and to the 
successful pe of his labours may be chiefly attributed the advance which has 
been made in this over other kindred departments of natural history. H:s repu- 
tation is based not so much on the discoveries made by him in the science as on 
the manner of its teaching. No man ever approached the study of the works of 
Nature with a purer or more earnest zeal. His interpretation of the distinguish- 
ing characters of insects for the purpose of classification has excited the warmest 
approval of entomologists at home and abroad; while his agreeable narrative of 
their wonderful transformations and habits, teeming with analysis and anecdote, 
has a charm for almost every kind of reader. : 

Mr. Kirby's first work of particular note was the “ Monographia Apum Angliz,” 
in two volumes, published half a century ago at Ipswich ; to which town he was 
much endeared, and in whose Museum, as President, under the friendly auspices 
of its secretary, Mr. George Ransome, he took a lively interest. His admirable 
work on the Wild Bees of Great Britain was composed from materials collected 
almost entirely by himself—and most of the plates were of his etching. Entomo- 
logy was at that time a comparatively new science in this country—and it is an 
honourable proof of the correctness of the author’s views that they are etill ac- 
knowledged to be genuine. 

His further progress in entomology is abondenty marked by various papers in 
the “ Transactions of the Linnean Society,’’—by the entomological portion of the 
Bridgewater Treatise “ On the History, Habits, and Instincts of Animals,’’—and 
by his descriptions, occupying a quarto volume, of the insects of Sir John Rich- 
ardson’s “Fauna Boreali-Americana.’’ The name of Kirby will, however, be 
chiefly remembered for the “ Introduction to Entomology” written by him in con- 
junction with Mr. Spence. In this work a vast amount of material, acquired after 
many years, unremitting observation of the insect world, is mingled together by 
two different but congenial minds in the pleasant form of familiar letters. The 
charin, based on substantial knowledge of the subjec’, which these letters impart, 
has caused them to be studied with an interest never before excited by any work 
on natural history—and they have served for the model of many an entertaining 
and instructive volume. Whether William Kirby or William Spence had the 
mere meritorious share in the composition of these Letters, has never been ascer- 
tained ; for each, in the plenitude of his esteem and love for the other, renounced 
all claim, in favour of his coadjutor , to whatever portion of the matter might be 
most valued. 

In addition to the honour of being President of the Museum of his county town 
—in which there is an admirable portrait of him,—Mr. Kirby was Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Entomological Society of London, Fellow of the Royal, Linnean, 
Geological, and Zoological Societies of the same city, and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of several Foreign Societies.” 

Captain Henry LeVescoxte.—Died, on Sunday July 7th, in the Township 
of Seymour, Captain Henry LeVesconte, R. N., aged 67 years. He entered the 
Navy in 1792, and was promoted a Lieut. by the late Adm. Sir Roger Curtis, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, in March 1800, and served in that rank in H.M.S8. J i 
caat the batile of Copenhagen in 1801; and in Augustof the same year in the 
attack on the French Flotilla off Boulogne ; his gallantry having been officially 
noticed when in commend of the Frigate’s Boats at the destruction of several Gun 
and Mortar Boats, off St. Valery. He was subsequently Lieutenant of H.M.S. 
Naiad, in her action with a French Frigate, (which attempted to cut off her es- 
cape from the Rochefort Squadron,) and iu the battle of Trafalgar ; and also in va- 
rious actions with the enemy’s Gun Boats and Batteries in Gibraltar Bay, off Ca- 
diz, and at Tarifa. In 1809 he was appointed to H.M.S. Ville de Paris, bearin 
the flag of Lord Collingwood, in the Mediterranean, and at his death, the flag o 
Rear Adm. Freemantle. Admiral Freemantle afterwards hoisted his flag on 
board the Rodney and the Misford, into both of which ships Lieut. LeVesconte 
followed him as his First Lieutenant. In 1812, H.M. Brig Epervier, anchored in 
Palermo Bay, and ina gale of wind was dismasted and nearly wrecked by bad 
management, and her commander absconded Lieut. LeVesconte took command 
of her by warrant from the Rear Admiral ; and with considerable difficulty, and at 
some private expense, succeeded in equipping her to proceed with a Convoy to 
Malta, where he found Lieut. Poyntz waiting to take command of her, he having a 
previous appointment from the Commander-in-Chief, to supersede the former com- 
mander of the Epervier. Lieut. Le Vesconte was thus obliged reluctantly to give 
up the command of the Epervier, and from fatigue and anxiety, having got into a 
bad state cf health, was invalided and returned to England. He only succeeded 
in obtaining his rank as Commander, January 5th, 1828. 

In 1835, he removed to Canada with his family, and became one of the early set- 
tlers in the Township of Seymour, Neweastle District, where he resided the re- 
mainder of his life. Captain LeVesconte has left a widow and a large family, 
with a numerous circle of relatives and friends, in this Province and in England, 
to lament his death.— Belleville Intelligencer. : 

We have to add to the above sketch of the services of a very gallant and ill- 
requited officer, tat his eldest son is a Lieutenant of H.M.S. Erefus on the Aretic 
Expedition under Sir John Franklin, and that Capt. Philip LeVesconte, R.N., 
whose death was reported last January, Vice-Consul at L' Orient in France, was 
a younger brother of the former, and uncle to the latter. 

‘At his residence in Philadelphia, on Saturday night last, Commodore Jacob 
Jones, a very distinguished officer of the American Navy.—At his head-yuarters, 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, Missouri, on the 25th ult., Bt. Genl. R. B. 
Mason, of the U. S. Army, Colonel of the Ist Regt. of Dragoons.—At Tunbridge- 
wells, Alexander Somerviile, Esq., Dep. Com. Gen. to the Army, in the 64th 

ear of his age—At Bayswater. aged 65, J. B. Morris, Esq., late Capt. in H, 

i. 38th Regt. of Foot —Captain Dumont, one of the survivors of the me ancholy 
wrech of the Medusa, died lately at Maintenon, in France, in the 76th year of his 
age.—At Hackwood Park, his seat in Hampshire, on the 13th ult., aged 67, Wil- 
liam, second Lord Bolton. He leaves nv issue, and the title and estates devolve 
to his nephew, Orde Powlett, now third Lord Bolton.—Sheffield Grace, vam 
L.L.D., F.8.A., of Knole House, Sussex.—At Ridgemount-place, Hampstead- 
road, Captain G@ Buttler, R. N.—At Toronto, on tho 3lst ult., Mr. John Cuchrane, 
Sculptor, aged 38 years- The deceased was from Perth, Scotland. He had re- 
sided in Toronto for the last fivey ears, with his ane ei Noy re the busi- 
ness of Scul tor, in which they havebeen very successiu —the € ecease , praticu- 
larly, Seat attained to eminence in the art. The British Colonist of the 
nd inst. contains a very eulogistic notice of the deceased. 
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Nvs U4L OF FREE-¥ ASONRY, with 25 plates.—A few copies of thisse*"*> 

Took for 4 By remitting the price [$5] ‘the book can be sent to any p parcofthe U. ited 
States: r Can-da. Just publisued, T. Butler King’s Government Report on Caitifor: ia — 
tue best and most authentic book on ihe Gyluen ——— B hundred, or 12 1-2 





cents eingle copies, For sale by W. GUWANS, 1746 Fulton +!. 
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THE BOOK POR THE SEASON. 
GEORGE P. PUTNAM has just Published in one volume, 12mo., cloth , $125, 


RURAL HOURS: By a Lapy. 

“ Miss Cooper, a daughter of the great novelist, has been ennounced in London as the 
Aathor of ‘Rural Hours, a volume to be published by Bentley, and by Mr. Putnam, we 
think the work will be regarded as one of the most and elegant contrivutions which 
woman has in a long time made to English literature. Itisin the form of a yeai’s diary in 
the country, and it illustrates almost on every Page, a lurge and wise cultivation, and the 
finest capacities for the observation of nature. It will form a delightful souvenir for the 
summer.” —International Miscellany. . 

“ A delightful book for summ>r reading; it discovers a new world of interest in ve le 
and ani life—in .ake, river, forest, valley, mountain and sky.”—N. Y. Commercial Adv, 

‘+ It is just the book for the drawing-room; open where you will you may find something 
ofinterest.” Cambridge Chronicle. 

“ Free from all the pretensions of authorship, this delightful work is a transparent record 
ofa rural year. The narrative is as simple and unaffected as that of old Izaak Walton, or 
White of Selbourn. When you close the } urnal of the rolling months, you seem to have 
enjoyed at once ali the brightness aad beneficence of the four seasons.”— une. 

“ We commend it to those who wish to have new sources of interest opened upto them 
in their rural bours.’— Albany State Reguster. 

“ A very pleasant book—the result of the combined efforts of good sence and good feeling, 
an observant mind, and areal honest, unaffected appreciation of the countless minor beau 
ties that na‘ure exhibits to her assiduous lovers,”— Albion, 

“ One of the most delightful books we have lately taken up."—N Y. Evening Post. 








NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

LAT ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 

all American works of general interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the great work on 
Vaypt, by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt Histoire de Art, 
‘ folio, &c., &c.,and a select collection of modern German literature. . 

jan 19—tf 








IN THE CH4SCERY OF TIE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Eoly Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
. Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 
nants. 
Between and Jonathan C. Allison, James'G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 
N pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing me. 
James W. Nutti Esquire, one of the masters to inquire who were the next of of 
Ann Foye, a sister of Martin Shier late of Halifax,in the Province aforesaid, gentleman, de- 
,and also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were heirs of the 
said Martin Shier, deceased; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require all persons 
Peer | to have any interestunder the devisees and bequests contained in the said will of 
the said Martin Shier, deceased, and also all persons claiming to be heirs of the said 
Martin Shier deceased. to come before me, the said master at my office, in the Pro- 
vincial sy! at Halifax on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then and 
there to make due proof of their several and respective claims. Otherwise they will be 
precluded from all benefit of the decree in this cause, 
Dated at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia this 24th day of June, 1850. 
H. Hartshorne, Solicitor J. W. NUTTING, Master in Chancery. 
of Complainants. juneig 





FOR LIVERPOOL. UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
. Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on Sat- 
urday, August 24th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 

No secured until paid for. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


All letters must through the Post Office. 
The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the Pacific, and sail Saturday, Sept. 1th. 








ANTED.—An English lady, who is accustomed to teach and instruct in all the usual! 
branches of a lady’s education, wishes to obtain a situation as teacher in a respecta 
ble family. Terms maae known on application. Apply tothe Editor. july 13 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


EW CATALOGUE.—Alphabetical and Analytical Catalogue of the New York Society 
Library with the Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institution, 669 pages, large 3vo. is now 
ready for delivery. july 13 


PROFESSOR A. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS; 
OR, MEDICATED COMPOUND. 


"THE facts in relation to this article speak for themselves. Ithas been ten years before the 

world with a constantly increasing sale. It is used throughout the Union as the best pre- 
pennies for tgrotne A scurf, dandruff, and all diseases of the scalp, and also for darken- 
ng plossing, strengthening and qeometing the growth of the hair. It is recommen- 
d y eminent medical men, to be used with goa friction in cases of rheumatism, 
8 of the glands, tumours, eruptions, and external inflammation. It is kept in 
the house of the farmer, and in the rude hut of the frontiersman, as well as in the 
residences of our city merchants and mechanics, as the best application for cuts, 
bruises, ‘eques burns, and the stings and bites of insects. For those encrustations 





which so ently distigure the heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be ani ible remedy, and no aduit in the habit of ap lyin the preparation according 
to the directions—to the roots of the hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable orna- 
ment. The little book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives alist of 
the medical men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of family certiticates and 
other testimonials forwarded to Professor Barry from all parts of the Union, enumerating 
scores of specific instances of its wonderful effects. Lastly, itis the cheapest as well as the 
only reliable preparation for the hair and the skin now before the public. Sold in large bot- 
tles, price twenty-five cents, at the Principal Office, 137 Broadway, New York. For sale by 
the principal Merchants an Druggists tiroughout the United Staies, and Canada. Beware 
of the counterfeits sold at One Doliar per bottle. june 15—3mos 











THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


NE, PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, emong which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest class. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents; Sonam Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june.2—tf 





LYON'’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


Fo DESTROYING Bed-Bugs. Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
Plants, and all other Insects ;—also Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON, 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and bave certified to their efficacy :— 

D. D. Howard, Esq., Irving House. 

Coleman & Stetson, Astor House. 

8. Thayer Cozzens, late of the American Hotel. 

Preston Hodges, Carlton House. 

J. H. Roome, Esq., Superintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the most eminent 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 

Clicknor & Co., 81 Barclay-street. 

AGENTS.—A. B. & D. Sands, 190 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fulton-st., Brevklya 

Mesers. P«lk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia. i8ag 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
leave Toronto for ster, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning, 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch’ at Port Hope and Cobourg and intermediate Ports, 
(weather pene) 
Returning, will leave Rochester for Toronto, calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
every M Wednesday, and Friday Morning, at half-past 8 o’clock. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymMon Francis MacDoNALpD, 





may25—6mos 





ap! 6 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


LE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
Boseetusaine tie wae ¢ : 
The ing Certificate, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 
weil on the eatumation in which it is held by the ecientite tha end learned, being one only of many 
ones. 

My. Win. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented b Seine niin ten teak tintin 

. ’ : re on invente: or the hair, n extensive’ 
in may Somily, and they ave it the docided preference over all other compositions of the 

It gorates and beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 

ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIS. 

It is az indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
skin or of the hair free from dandriff and scurf.’ For children, it lays the foundatine 
of a good of hair. , 

BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to an invented for sh 
The tase of it is derived from the Amole, or “ coap plant’ of Celiiornia, an article neod 
the natives of that cou for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 
skin, is avoided. Its ve and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and ve rritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
— not dry = the ~ gh ww pKa. ed oxy oe, aren with this Te een, 
Featy” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. area ‘Shs 
BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 

Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and } eo, MS equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the het cane of summer 
and _ of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 

All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
superior to anything yet invented; but, if not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
" be refunded by my Agents. 

WILLIAM BOGLE, Prorrieto 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the ee 
‘ march 2—ly 


MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ty 
H. E. Monrcomerre, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GreeNnHoRne, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
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(ye, waeee Oculist, 28 Sues, New Tom, Vey mp pyitic 


un success 
incurable) diseases of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the afflicted who 
may be with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to nume 
rous patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want of Ar 
TiFiciaL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautiful selection 
ani new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural organ and defy the strictest 
scrutiny. With the arrangements be has made for a regular supply, the Faculty will be fure 
nished with them upon low terms. Office hours 9 to 3. A pasephict, with cemarhable 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence maich 9-6 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON. 





R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
improv ng themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reolinn wbeb the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Klocutionist.”’ 
MR HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book. 
For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at bis residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street sept 15 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
F 119 FULTON STREET 
SON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of 
hay are prepared to frame ine presentation Plats, for this year in every variety of taste, a 
they are e the n for at 
short notice. on reasonable terms jan5—u 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned tfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
Py Ae of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, 8th Street), where he 
intends keeping for b= / use the various kinds and sizes oal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, ‘ite Ash, and Liv 1 Orrel adapted for the RaNGE, Furnace, GRaTE, orStove 

None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EBDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 


EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
don, attends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
rs. MOrning..cocccccccscsesccssseccccssecccesees-Seovstillis oe 
AflernOON..cercccccccsecsscccrccsrressersessrdresebilleseeed 
Evening ...cece-ccceccssee coccccscccccsecscetecectilleee+ 8 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 














of the ualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit icularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can resaives per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 


by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece cin 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Physicians generally, hasdrawn fromaneminent d very distit 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following te8timonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From — T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has tong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
i MH which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer rient. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ieee. Tro persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

New York, March Ist, 1348. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, gavannah Sickles & 

Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
june 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


86 Cornhill), London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,] 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, ith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE Wipow AND THE OaPHaN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
KEW YORK. 


John 8S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout. 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 
Van Hook Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samvel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
Gears M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham 
. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 

William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 


Pamphlets containing the rates of Pate. prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise} or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

Pl Taitea States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall St and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General —— 
jan 5 





THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Te COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANcEs on Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions, and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

ables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of. : 

n exact of its receipts and e. ¢ is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to all who may be interested. 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which [and this is 
nearly a a instance} neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further gence to purchase 
Re licies an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

ereon 


Three-fourths of the poets realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


Policy holders thus assured. 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 














With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 

Age, Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly; Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter! 
aed Premium. | Premium. Premium. Premium: frase 
£a4/2 8. 4. s. 4. & 8. eo @i/ 2a @ 

20 117 4) 019 1 09 9 20 I9ogn 1 4); 0 7 10 
25 oe ot, 11 10 Ol 2 25 114 7 017 a] 0 3 0 
30 29 $115 3 012 10 30 20 2 rr oe 010 6 
35 216 7 18 ll 0M 9 35 26 4 s&s enw s 








} macy | Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
$8 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. oor apl20 


ee 
Hy OPENED, futes gUPIemad, B 
’ 
of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and ‘Dyelor dora, phat | hye) corne 
superb and chaste. thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this the mog 
ment twenty slegantiy fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who mena. 8 
to sup on the de’ of the seasons. The whole Premises, covering yf may desiry 
feet of ground, enables them to offer superior ations. They solick jour hundred 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, or sup a 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER UsB. 
ELLUC & CO., tfully call the attention of 4 
emnpee ly ntion of the porite to their well-known Pe, 








fumed Esprits for Toilet and Bath, so ch mme: 
and invigorating properties yn? Oe su r for their refreshing 
Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, d’Heliotrope, d’Oeillet. de Violette, de Reseda, de wy 


lisiana, de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique, and Eau de Cologne in bi 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Boap, Pomsatums, Eni received direct 


jane 1—Smovs 561 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Por ae 


oceenietenmeae 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAI 
T Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Lavery ee SHIPS betweea 





and receive Mails and Passengers. ‘€x to land 
Captains. 

AGIB. ccccccercccreccceccsoes C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia........... w 

Africa....... ecceoceee seseeeeseeens oe Ryrio | Ningara......ccseeccevececcc ee oy Caee 

-- Neeandpanaanannnatenata TO - Canad. eeeeeeceereeescs... Win. Hyne™ 

Europe.....+.-s+++ soeveeeeereeses Es. G. Lott | Cambria.... cee Wm. Harrison 


eS Ot See Dougiags 7 7*e*teeeseeed. Leica 


These vesse)s carry a clear white t at their masthead—green 
aa ligh' green on starboard side—req 05 










From 
America..... sreeecerecseeun NOW YOrk...0++ o.. Wednesday... 

BUD. 2b 0/6secscoceseusseseseeets soceccvees-. Wednesday. rag Oa. 
Canada....... srevesesereeenNOW YOrKssereeeeee, Wednesday, Aug. 14th, 
Cambria...... ssseeseeeeees -Boston..... ...+0.. Wednesday. ug. 2st, 
Ni@gara...corcesscces seeeee New York ...... **** Wednesday. Aug. 2th 
Europa..cccesccccesesseses BOSON. cosccsescces Wednesday, pt. 4th 
AMETICB..ccceceseesccersss+NOw YOrK seccceoess ednesday.. Sept. ith 


Hibernia....esseeeesseeeess BOStON ++ seesere sees. WOU Me gaitpe P 
Asia ....++ coeserecces soeee NEW Wathncsesaceos. Wellanabagernn tere a 
Passage In first cabin from New York or Bosto pool : 
do insecond do do do we Lined... ree 
Berths not secured until paid for. : ececccccces 
reigh« charged on 8 beyond an amount f 
An p Pr vben! surgeon a aster porecucl expences. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
way. 


: 33 B 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Briti 
oods. Through bills of lading are given in H ti : fa tah 
fa sew York for Havre. . . oe te oer York 3 the same will be doue 


Qenceseees 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons 
T over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. gpd a of the Great. void ned 
mander, sails voy from NEW YORK to G SGOW, every alternate month, The 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed to 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Cabin passage, [steward’s fee included,} ninety dollars. 
Ss cabin p ” ” fifty-five dollars, 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
yl for first and second 
‘arries a Surgeon, State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are J 
large, ouppations, and pe ventilated. . - ey 
or freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 , J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street. 
Parties at a distance are ee to communicate wit the Agent, before beleiving re- 
ports as to the berths being all engaged. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
the ships composing this line are the— 

ATLANTIC.....csccccccccccccccccsscccsscscccscecessssCapt, West, 
PACIFIC, .ccrcccscccsecccccccsccsccccsccccescccsccesessGapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccccccccccvcce coovccccscces ererecceseres eoeeeCapt, Luce. 
BALTIC... ...cscccseccccsvccscccccccccesccsccescsscsceesCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC...... soccccccrcecccceccccvece coccecesecece: Capt. Grafton 


Theee ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every cara 
bas been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their acc dations for p gers are lied for comfort or elegance. Price of 

assage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 





“o's 








No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ......ceeesees NCW YOrk .escceccscoeesJuly 27th, 
see ag - cocceccceccet+ LIVEFPOO!] secccccecee+onAUg. 2lat, 


“Pacific * ccccccccccorsn NOW YOK ccoccocccces+Aug. 24th, 
642 “ © sevcecccocerewsVEFPOOl secccseseces--.Sept. Lith, 
“ Atlantic- ea cccccesccccees NOW YOrK.cocccscccess:.. Sept. 7th, 

6 “6 os ecccccececcees LAVEFPOO] seccccscccces. SEPt. 2th, 
“ Pacific $3 eeceesseeers NOW YOrK.ccccsceccees Sept, 2th, 
66 “ - svcvccesseees- LIVEFPOO] seoceesess eee. Oct. 16th, 

** Atlantic a coccccccccesn NOW VOPR .coccccccece «-- Oct. 12th. 
“ “ TTT TTr Tt Te ecLdverpOOl ..ecceeees oeeeOct. 30th, 


An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew" 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and we value 
— expressed. het 

0 tor passage, a 
w brett oF passage, 8PP'y EDWARD K. COLLINS, No, 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 


rt 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








HE Fvepeietees of the several Lines o {Packets between New York and Liverpool! have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 





Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World..........-Knight, .....0+--.July6....Nov.6....Mar. 6 pAug 21..Dec 21..Apr2t 
West Point....... eve. W. H. Allen,..... © 9° 9 BR, cocccedhecccccce Il}. ...26 26 Ps] 
Fidelia. .......+.eceee+ YRtOn.....- cocscreeelGreccce: cel Gsccccees 16 |Sept 
Roscius........++ eves s BIMrId ge. .cccccecseesBOee ry PF Pere 
Isaac Wright..........Marshall..... oe Aug. 1..... Dec. }....Apr. 1 
Ashburton..... ecccec co DUMING., ccccccesccercGescescccesBscccscces 6 
Consetellation...... cccckMO®. vecccccccccoscrodinicccccced teocccces lt 
Yorkshire.... ..-Bryer.. eee +016. c00.00-16 
-26 26 












Siddons...... eocecces 
Columbia .... 
Patrick Henry 
Waterloo 
New Yor 
Sheridan 
Montezum: 
Henry Clay. 
John R. Skiddy peaeiingeonces 
Oxford..... ree eevee Good be ‘ B.ccccces ] 
Garrick......++- «+---Eldridge...... mr ceccces W.eceveee G6. cccvece 26 | oceee be cccocdbecccccl 
Cambridge ..........Pe Yous eoveeees NOV 1....Mar 1. Par ore oeees e — 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of Cheracter and ex- 
perience. Their cabin esebiumenacions are all that can be desired in ey of comiors and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every descripuon. of stores of the beat Puac- 
juality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. on 
Price of to Liverpool..coce-seceeseeees 
at Perea oo New 4 Or cescceesccesesees le 
Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, ernie el 
; EB & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥ 
SS GooHL BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
tellation, and John R. Skiddy 
Agents for ships West Point, Weteriag. ER T KERMIT, N. Y. ) 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Clay, and New Worl 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton ELD. WINTURN & CO. N.Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
, and Garric 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, art] s ORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
! HE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
(HIS line my ode an ae be composed of the fillewng aipe, Bike wil vol 
y rder in which they are named, ng punct from New 
te poy Spm 4 = fy poo month, from London “as the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouta 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Sept. 8, Jan. 8|June 23, Oct, 28, Feb. 2% 





seca Deseeevers 























Devonshire, new, Hovey, May © a oalguie 18° Rov. is’ March 13 
Northumberland, Lord, g Oc 8, Feb. 8 ro 93° 93° «8 
ee se "on “%” silAug. 13) Dee. 18, April 13 
Hendrit’ Hudso Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March? “ , “gg? Ou 23 
M teen n, Pratt ’ og, Oh, 24 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 1 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April ¢] “ 8, “ 28, « +4 

Eagle, ” ” Doane, “24, “ 24, 241Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 1 

de ay class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 


— im pony we ken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. ed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
Lh at bg rod ee pe gaol of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
and liquors. pent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 
parcels, or packages, JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y- 

a A . and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS POR HAVRB. 
_‘The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ‘a 





ECOND LINE. ie 
S lst of each month, as follows: New York. Havre, 
ST DENIS fis ANUATY.coccccevees {ith ‘ebruary, 
master. Ist May.......scs0+00. ¢ 16th June, 
_ Ist September.......... ¢ 16th October, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Everleigh, master. 


Ist February .......++. (16th March, 
Jit June oe ccecceccr eee } isn July, 





lst October.....+..++++ ¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, ste March.sssseseossess sien ape. 
master. Ist July ...ccecccessoee § 16th Augus 
Conn, = lat November weaves +) ngage 
ONEID. Ist April ...00 s+ ay, 
master. Ist August...... . 2 16th September, 
ani Ist Doteuber n 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. Ths 
nses but those actually 


price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any ex Sat 
=e BOYD & HINCKE A ger <o 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 








